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Syria Said 
To Agree to 
Lebanon 
Peace Plan 

TV 4 ts*x -filial Pm* 
BEIRUT — President Amin Ge- 
mayel apparently won Syria's 
backing Friday to set up a govern- 
ment of national unity composed 
- equally of Christians and Moslems 
to guide Lebanon out of nine years 
of civil war. 

Sources in Beirut and Damascus 
sjid the cabinet would be formed 
with 26 ministers early next week, 
probably under former Prime Min- 
ister Rashid Kara mi. a Sunni Mos- 
lem ally of Syria. 

But one of the main Maronite 
Christian leaders, former President 
Camille Chamoun. said he was cat- 
egorically opposed to Mr. Karami 
becoming prime minister. Phalan- 
gist radio said. Mr. Chamoun, 84. 
was interior minister in Mr. Kara- 
mi'a “salvation cabinet" at the be- 
ginning of the civil war in 1975. 
The new government would re- 

• place the run e-member caretaker 
cabinet under the outgoing prime 
minister. Shafik al-Wazzan. who 
resigned in February when Druze 

. and Shiite Moslem militias wrested 
control of mainly Moslem West 
Beirut from the Lebanese Army. 
Mr. Gemayel, a Maronite, has 

• since been unable to form a new 
go\ emment. Opposition groups in- 
sisted on constitutional and politi- 
cal changes to end 40 years of 
Christian domination be negotiat- 
ed before a new cabinet was 
formed. 

Mr. Gemayel and President Ha- 
fez al-Assad of Syria held 1 1 hours 
of talks in Damascus, and Mr. Ge- 
mayel returned Friday with what 
the Lebanese and Syria sources 
said was an ‘'agreement on the 
principles of peace and national 
reconciliation." 

The two presidents agreed that 
""■Moslems and Christians should 
equally share executive and legisla- 
tive powers, and Mr. Assad 
~ pledged to prevail upon Syria's 
Druze and Shiite opposition allies 
. to cooperate, the sources said. 

Beirut's port and airport would 
’ be reopened within two weeks of 
i.he formation of the new govern- 
ment, the sources said. Both facili- 
' tie* have been dosed since the Feb. 

6 fall of West Beirut to anti-govern- 
ment militias. 

Lebanon’s current 99-seal par- 
liament would be increased to ei- 
ther 120 or 130 seats under the 
Damascus agreement 
The cabinet is also to set up a 32- 
man advisory committee within 
two months to draft constitutional, 
political, economic and social 
changes to be carried out within a 
year, the sources said. 

The cabinet will also create a 
ministerial committee to reorganize 
the Lebanese Army command and 
reunite its forces, which collapsed 
along sectarian lines in the latest 
' rounds of thedvH war last Septem- 
ber and February, they added. 

(AP. Reuters) 

■ UN Renews Lebanon Force 

Earlier. Michael J. Berlin of The 
Washineton Past reported from the 
Untied Nations in Sew York: 

The Security Council Thursday 
renewed the mandate of a UN 
peace force in Israeli-occupied 
southern Lebanon, but only after a 
backstage rift between the United 
Slates and the government of Mr. 
Gemayel. 

U.S. officials said that the U.S. 
delegate. Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, 
warned the Lebanese privately that 
Washington could not support the 
terms they had pul forward earlier 
Thursday] Unless these were modi- 
fied. the’ United States would have 
to review its commitment to paying 
ii> share of the cost of the UN 
Interim Force in Lebanon, they 
said. 

The dispute arose over Leba- 
non's desire to include in the reso- 
lution support for an expanded UN 
role in mediating a settlement of 
the stalemate m southern Lebanon. 
Both i he United States and Israel 
opposed references in the resolu- 
Uon which, they said, could pre- 
ludge such consultations by Secre- 
tary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar and Undersecretary Brian 
Urquhart. 


;AtLeastl2Hurt 
In Heathrow Blast 

« "tn/vkitht liar .Vic// Ik hi ihtpMtkt* 

I.ONIXJN — A hnmhexpliiMun 
in a passenger terminal at I.on- 
don's, Heathrow Airport injured at 
tew 12 perMMs Friday night, po- 
lice said. 

. fhie cif the injured was in very 
'* wirmus condition and another was 
unconscious on admission, a huspi- 
kd *P*AeMti.tn said. The bomb 
v * x ‘ni off in the customs and hag- 
area of Terminal 2. which 
mainly handles European flights. 

J police said. 

■Several building-. were cleared 
*' and the entire airport was scaled. 

mh squad officers with sniffer 
jtyp? >twe sent to.thc area I Jorctis 
^fwiinti - tenin fist poiicvai the l.ihy- 
L ndussv skme: rushed to the 
U^^ ariH^L- wimp Ivx west of f.«n- 
V tReutrry. l l‘!j 



No British Role Foreseen 
For Hong Kong After 9 97 

Howe Becomes First to Admit 
Administrative Power to End K® '"" ' 


The Auooiriad Sea 

Police trained water cannon Friday on protesters staging a sit-in at die U.S. Army barracks in Garlstedt, West Germany. 

West German Police Disperse Protesters at U.S. Army Base 


GARLSTEDT, West Germany — Riot police 
backed by water cannon and tear gas on Friday 
dispersed hundreds or anti-nuclear protesters 
blocking a U.S. tank base, injuring at least six 
persons and arresting 160. 

On the second day of protests, hundreds of 
police with night sticks pushed and chased sec- 
tions of a crowd of 2.500 from the gales of the 
barracks of the 2d U.S. Armored Division after 
sousing them with water laced with tear gas. 

Police spokesmen said the 160 people arrest- 
ed were released after their names were taken 
for possible future prosecution. 

They said six demonstrators were injured in 


the crush and four had to be treated in local 
hospitals when police cleared the road outside 
the barracks at Garlstedt, 24 miles (40 kilo me- 
ters) north of Bremen. Demonstrators put the 
injured at 12, with six needing treatment. 

"It is our intention to keep the entrance to the 
base clear." said a police spokesman. 

The mostly young demonstrators blocked the 
entrances to the Lucius D. Gay Barracks, 
named after the U.S. general who helped orga- 
nize the 194S-49 Berlin airlift. 

A demonstration of 50 people wailed Friday 
at the gates of the Mutlangen base of ibe 56th 
U.S. Field Artillery 35 miles east of Stuttgart, 
where at least one battery of U-S. Pershing-2 


nuclear missiles was reported deployed last No- 
vember despite a protest campaign! 

Eyewitnesses said a handful of demonstrators 
blocked the road in an attempt to halt a military 
convoy but there was no trouble with police and 
no arrest s. 

"I slept for 50 years. Now- 1 realize what is 
going, on." said one protester at Mutlangen. a 
teacher named Alfred Renz. 56. “We have to 
stop the arms race." 

Organizers said a small group of protesters set 
up a peacefuL 24-hour vigil outside the U.S. 
European Command headquarters near Stutt- 
gart, and 3.000 started a four-day, 40-mile 
march from Munster to Dortmund. There were 
dozens of smaller rallies and marches. 


Compiled hr Our Stuff Fruni Dtspduiws 

HONG KONG — Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. Britain’s foreign secretary. 
Friday became the first British offi- 
cial to state publicly that his coun- 
try would relinquish sovereignty 
and administrative powers over 
Hong Kong to China in 1997 with- 
out retaining an official presence in 
the colony. 

"It is right for me to tell you that 
it would not be realistic to think of 
an agreement that provides for 
continued British administration in 
Hong Kong after 1997.** he said at 
a press conference after talks in 
Beijing. 

Sir Geoffrey's comments about a 
British presence were not a sur- 
prise, yet they marked a turning 
point in the history of the colony. 

Since September 1982 British 
and Chinese officials have been ne- 
gotiating an agreement on exactly 
how and when the exchange of 
power would take place. 

The indications are that Britain 
at first pushed to retain a role in 
Hong Kong’s administration after 
returning sovereignty to China. Sir 
Geoffrey's comments Friday con- 
firmed that this was not to be. 

The comments were certain to 
raise tension in Hong Kong despite 
Sir Geoffrey's assurances that Brit- 
ain would press Beijing to guaran- 
tee the colony significant autono- 
my under Communist rule. 

Britain's lease on most of the 
territory runs out in 1997. "a fact 
we could not and cannot ignore." 
Sir Geoffrey said. 

Sir Geoffrey arrived from Beij- 


ing on Wednesday after discussions 
with Chinese leaders. 

“Our approach to the talks has 
been lo examine with the govern- 
ment of China how it might be 
possible to arrive at arrangements 
that would secure for Hong Kong a 
nigh degree of autonomy under 
Chinese, sovereignly." he said. 

Sir Geoffrey said Britain’s main 
concern in the talks with China was 
“to prescrx e the way of life in Hong 
Kong, a way of life w hich lies at the 
heart or the territory’s success.” 

He said any agreement reached 
between China and Britain on 
Hong Kong's future would be en- 
shrined within a "formally record- 
ed international agreement.” . 

He indicated that such an agree- 
ment was the best guarantee Hong 
Kong could have of the mainte- 
nance of its present system and 
freedoms after becoming part of 
the People’s Republic in 1997. 

China has said it intends to “ba- 
sically" retain Hong Kong's pre- 
sent system for at least 50 years 
after 1997. and Sir Geoffrey took 
note of this in his remarks. 

The government of Hong Kong, 
still generally run along classic 
British colonial lines, would be 
"developed along increasingly rep- 
resentative lines" in the 13 years 
remaining before the exchange of 
power, he said. 

He declined to reveal the con- 
tents of the Chinese-British talks, 
but he did say that “several points 
of substance remain to be re- 
solved.” 

He said he was aware that Hong 
Kong's 5.3 million residents were 



Sir Geoffrey Hone 

anxious about the future Jiid re- 
peated the British position that it 
wanted the agreement to be accept- 
able both to the British Parliament 
and to i he people of Hong Kong. 

But he admitted that it HjJ not 
been decided how the opinions of 
the people of Hong Kong would be 
determined. “We are still consider- 
ing the most effective wjiva of test- 
ing opinions." he said. 

Sir Geoffrey expressed confi- 
dence that u way could he found to 
maintain the continuity of Hong 
Kong's stability, prosperity and 
way of life. 

He said the Chinese government 
has “made it clear publicly" that it 
wanted Hong Kong’s “social and 
economic systems and lifestyle, m 
many ways so different from those 
of mainland China, to remain un- 
changed.” 

{Reuters. A P. L'Ph 


Eclipse h Called Key 
To Dating Crucifixion 

If aihiugimi Pm r Service 

WASHINGTON — Four dates fra ve*b«»; proposed by scholars as- I 
the historical date of the Crucifixion of Christ, but only one —Friday,' r 
April 3, in 33 AD — is backed up by astronomical history. twoOxford 
University scientists say. 

Colin J. Humphreys and W.G. Waddington, writing in the British 
journal Nature, present fresh evidence thalthe Crucifixion took place 
on the first Friaay of April 33, based on a calculation that a partial 
eclipse of the moon could be seen in Jerusalem on that date. Mr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Waddington say that this eclipse appeared to be 
"blood red” and followed a dust storm that "darkened the sun, "just 
as the apostles said in the Gospels. 

“Presumably, this eclipse was considered irrelevant to the date of 
the Crucifixion since it was believed to be invisible from Jerusalem." 
the two Oxford scientists say. "However, the more accurate calcula- 
tions presented here prove that this eclipse was visible.” 

For centuries, scholars have argued whether Christ was crucified on 
one of four April Fridays in the first century: April 1 1, in the year 27: 
April 7, in the year 30; April 3. in the year 33, and April 23, in the year 
34. The Oxford scientists use Biblical history to dismiss 27 as being 
too soon and 34 as being too late. 

They add: "The only eminent advocate of 23 April, 34, is Sir Isaac 
Newton, whose chief reason seems to have been that 23 April is Sl 
G eorge’s Day." a high Anglican holiday. 

Between the remaining two dales — April 7, 30, and April 3, 33 — 
the Oxford scientists favored the latter because ii is the only Friday in 
April (at Passover lime) when the moon was eclipsed by the Earth in 
any year from 26 to 36. the years Pontius Pilate was Roman governor 
of Jerusalem and could have ordered the execution of Jesus. 
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Britain Insists Libyans 
Must Leave Embassy 
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A group of women carried a cross along Jerusalem's Via Dolorosa on Friday, retracing 
Christ’s steps. About 30,000 pilgrims traveled to the city for Good Friday and Easter. 


QA Is Seen as Having Dominated U.S. Policy on Nicaragua 


By Philip Taubman 

We*' yack Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House rejected a Nicaraguan depu- 
ty foreign minister as the next am- 
bassador to Washington 3t Lhe in- 
sistence of the CIA. administration 
officials say. 

They said Thursday the decision 
overruled a recommendation made 
by Secretary of State George P- 
Shultz and reflected what they de- 
scribed us the dominant role the 
CIA has taken in determining U.S. 
policy toward Nicaragua. 

The rqection. disclosed in Nica- 
ragua on Wednesday, was con- 
firmed hy the State Department 
Thursday. 


. At the urging of the CIA. admin- 
istration officials said, the White 
House is also considering imposing 
economic sanctions against Nica- 
ragua, including an embargo of 
banana imports and the cancella- 
tion or landing rights in the United 
States for Nicaragua's national air- 
line. Aeronica. 

These measures have been op- 
posed by the State Department, the 
officials said. A final derision on 
the sanctions has not been made. 

Another sign of the CIA’s ascen- 
dancy in shaping Nicaragua policy 
was the mining of Nicaraguan har- 
bor*. which administration offi- 
cials have said was proposed and 
encouraged by the intelligence 


agency as part of its three-year ef- 
fort to harass the Sandiiusts by 
supporting Nicaraguan rebels. 

Intelligence officials said the 
CIA objected to Nicaragua's choice 
for ambassador. Nora Asiorga. be- 
cause of her role in the 1 978 murder 
of an officer in the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard who was an operative 
of the CIA. The officials said that 
Miss Asiorga lured the officer. 
General Reynaldo Perez Vega, lo 
her bedroom, where he was slain by 
Sandinist revolutionaries. 

Administration officials said the 
CIA's growing role in shaping po- 
licy toward Nicaragua marked the 
latest development in a series of 
internal power struggles that have 


marked the administration's man- 
agement of policy in Central Amer- 
ica. Theoretically, the officials said, 
the State Department now directs 
the development of policy. Lang- 
home A. Motley, assistant secre- 
tary of state for Latin America, 
heads an interagency committee 
that formulates policy. 

In practice, however, the officials 
said, the State Department often 
has little influence over final deri- 
sions. with the Defense Depart- 
ment dominating policy discus- 
sions about El Salvador and 
Honduras and the CIA taking the 
lead on Nicaragua. 

The State Department, the offi- 
cials said, sometimes goes along 


with Pentagon or CIA initiatives 
despite reservations to avoid gain- 
ing a reputation for being soft on 
Soviet and Cuban interference in 
Central America. 

Final derisions, the officials said, 
are made by President Ronald Rea- 
gan in consultation with the White 
House national security adviser. 
Robert C. McFarlane. 

The CIA’s role in policy develop- 
ment. the officials said, stems part- 
ly from the agency's primacy in 
managing support for the rebels, a 
major component of U.S. policy. 
Rebel forces number from 11000 


(Continued on Pape 3. Col. 3) 


Gmpih-J hr Our Shift Trmu Dtspahlm 

' LONDON — Britain- is sticking- 
to its demands that Libyans leave 
Libya's besieged embassy and al- 
low’ police to search for" weapons 
used in a machine-gun attack on 
Libyan dissidents, British officials 
said Friday. 

On the fourth day of the embassy 
siege. Libyan and British diplomats 
discussed ideas on ways to end the 
l standoff. But a Foreign Office 
spokesman said. "We're sticking 
| with our demands." 

Police strengthened barricades 
around the embassy on St. James's 
Square and dozens of marksmen 
kept up a round-the-clock vigil. 

NBC-TV paid almost S25.000 to 
gel Colonel Qadhofi "live" on 
Its "Today" show. Page 3. 

About 25 Libyans have been inside 
since the shooting. 

The spokesman said tensions 
had eased but Britain appeared re- 
signed to a long diplomatic strug- 
gle. "1 don’t see this thing being 
resolved in a short time." said a 
spokesman for Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher's office. 

Libya on Friday considered a 
British proposal for ending the 
siege and the British ambassador in 
Tripoli said he was “not pessimis- 
tic” that a diplomatic solution to 
crisis could be reached. 

Ambassador Oliver Miles, 
speaking in the garden of his resi- 
dence in Tripoli after a second 
round of talks with Ali Traiki. Lib- 
ya's equivalent of foreign minister, 
was asked if tension was cooling. 

“That certainly is true." he re- 
plied. 

"We the British and the Libyans 
are continuing our search for a 
peaceful solution to the problem.” 
he said. "We are in the middle of 
very difficult and delicate negotia- 
tions.” 

The Foreign Office said Mr. 
Miles met with the Libyan foreign 


Mondale’s Black Supporters Are Preparing to Confront Jackson 


By Milton G>lcman and Eric Pianin 

Hiu hmgloH TW Si-nitc 

WASHINGTON — Black politicians supporting 
Waller F. Mondale arc moving to confront the “Jack- 
son factor” in the Democratic presidential campaign 
and to enhance their role at the parly's convention this 
July in San Francisco, where they arc likely to out- 
number .supporters of the Rev. Jesse L. Jackson. 

1 Nizams or black Mondale supporters were invited 
to a meeting Friday hosted by the mayor of Birming- 
ham. Alabama. Richard Arrington. He played a pivot- 
al role in Mr. Mondales March 13 primary victory in 
Alabama. 

Among those invited were Representatives Mickey 
txland of Texas and Charles B. Rangel of New Yorfc 
Coleman A. Young, the mayor or IX-iroii: Julian 
Bond, a state senator in Georgia; Sharon Pratt Dixon, 
a member of the Democratic National ( ommiiicc 
froni Washington: Corel i a Scull King, a civil rights 
.leader and the widow or the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr. and Aaron Henry, a civil rights leader from 

Mississippi. 

George A Dailey. Mr. Mondale’s deputy campaign 
manager, said that "one purpose of the moving was to 
sharpen Mr Mumble » finw* «*n issues affecting 


blacks and to improve his performance among black 
voters in the remaining Democratic primaries and 
caucuses. ~ 

Another purpose, according to several persons in- 
vited to the meeting, was io affirm their view that Mr. 
Jackson is only one of many politicians speaking for 
blacks and that his candidacy should not be permitted 
to polarize the party. 

“At the Democratic convention, the majority of the 
hiack delegates are going to be Mondale delegates.” 
said Alvin Holmes, a representative in Alabama's slate 
legislature. Mr. Holmes is also a vice chairman of the 
Alahama Democratic Conference, the black w'ing of 
the Mate party. 

“All of us are going lo have something lo say about 
the platform.* There is no one person who is going lo 
decide what is going lo he in the Democratic plat- 
form." Mr. Holmes said. 

Mr. Holmes and others are particularly concerned 
about Mr. Jacksons statement that he will not support 
a nominee who does not favor an abolition of runoff 
primaries in HI Southern slates. Mr. Jackson argues 
that such primaries discriminate against minorities. 

"Any bbek who doesn’t support the Democratic 
nominee is indirectly supplying Ronald Reagan. 


Ronald Reagan is more detrimental lo black folks in 
America than lhe primaries.” Mr. Holmes said. 

“We don’t happen to think douhle primaries are our 
be-all and end-all." said another leading hiack Demo- 
crat and Mondulc supporter who asked not to be 
named. “We think there are Mime critical issues in- 
volving aid to cities, welfare, budget cuts, public 
education. Social Security. Medicaid.” 

Before bis campaign began, some analysts had pre- 
dicted that Mr. Jackson would get no more than 1 00 of 
the 3.933 delegates lo the convention. With the prima- 
ries - and caucuses little more than half over. He has won 
161 delegates and emerged iis an important potential 
power broker at the convention. 

But. because of rules adopted years ago by the 
party, as m.mv as 7511 of the convention delegates may 
he black, and less Ilian half of them may be influenced 
by Mr. Jackson. 

In the Alabama primary, for instance. Mr. Jackson 
won 55 percent of the black vote, compared with 40 
pcrccfll for Mr. Mmtdale and I percent for Senator 
Gary Hart, ’i el. oT the 62 delegates chosen so far in 
Alabama. 23 are black, and of those. 12 are pledged lo 
support Mr. Moudalc. nine Mr. Jackson and one Mr. 
Hart. One is uncommitted. 

Some of the 25(1 current and former black mayors' 


meeting Thursday at the National Conference of 
Black Mayors in Si. Louis, said they supported Mr. 
Jackson's efforts. 

"He has created a logeiheme.ss." said James A. 
Shanks, former mayor of Jonestown. Mississippi. 
“He's going to have "the rest of the people respecting 
black people.” 

Bui many of lhe mayors also said they are not likely 
to walk oui of the convention if Mr. Jackson loses his 
hid for a platform plank to end runoff primaries. 

Mississippi. North Carolina. South Carolina. Geor- 
gia. Texas. Florida Alabama Arkansas. Louisiana 
and Oklahoma have laws requiring party nominees for 
various local, state and federal offices io receive a 
majority vote. 

The winner of a mull (candidate primary who re- 
ceives less than a majority is pitied ngainM n second- 
place finisher in a runoff contest. 

Mr. Jackson and others argue that this is unfair to 
black candidates who win j plurality in the first 
primary bui are defeated in the runoff. This often 
happens when white voters who split their votes 
among while candidates in the first race unite in lhe 
second to defeat the black. 


minister, who handed over a re- 
sponse to London'* «u.u' for end- 
ing the crisis. "The response is now- 
being considered.” a spokesman 
said. He refused to disclose how the 
government of Colonel Moamer 
Qadhafi had answered. 

"The new meeting Friday morn- 
ing in Libya look place in a con- 
structive atmosphere and both 
sides reaffirmed their wish to con- 
clude matters in a peaceful man- 
ner.” the spokesman said. 

A Libyan Foreign Ministry 
statement’ earlier Friday said Brit- 
ain’s request lo search the London 
embassy, which Libya calls a Peo- 
ple's Bureau, was "unacceptable.” 

The deadlock at Libya’s embassy 
began Tuesday when a burst of 
machine-gun fire from inside killed 
a policewoman and wounded II 
persons during an ami-Qadhafi ral- 
ly. 

The prime minister was being 
briefed on the siege while she was 
at her Chequers residence near 
London after a three-day visit to 
Portugal, but there were no plans 
for her to take direct charge of the 
embassy crisis. Home Secretary 
Leon Brit tan and members of the 
cabinet met twice Friday to consid- 
er Britain's answer. 

Police said negotiations were 
continuing Friday by telephone 
with the people inside the embassy 
but said there had been no move- 
ment and none was expected until 
"things are sorted out on the politi- 
cal side.” The police sent in more 
food, soft drinks and cigarettes. 

Die reports of diplomatic pro- 
gress from Tripoli contrasted with 
ihe strong statements Thursday b\ 
Colonel Qadhafi. In a television 
interview . he demanded that the 
police lift their siege of the embassy 
and blamed them for the death dl 
the policewoman. 

Police cannot enter the building 
without Libya’s permission. 

i AP. UPh 
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For the Basques , It’s 'War 9 With France 




“Prove io me you're noi French 
and you can take my photograph!*' 
shouted Trinidad Laranaga, laugh- 
ing. She and a dozen others were 


chelle. After a three-hour chase, it 
opened fire and wounded nine fish- 
ermen. two of them seriously. 

The incident was received as 


By John Darn ton 

■Vfir J’orA Times Service 

ONDARROA, Spain — Late 
last year the small village of Liiar in 
southern Sf * * 

back to 18 ; 

“French 

Spanish monarch in Paris, it singl^ 

handedly declared war on France. - - - 

The villagers decided it was time Fren ch have always stepped on us. burnings, a retaliatory border 
to let bygones be bygones. And so, But — d»is is different It's all- blockade by French truckers, the 
after 100 years, they formally dc- 0,11 war." She let fly a stream of stoning of the French Embassy in 
dared the war over. “We've foreiv- fishmonger’ s abuse, mixing Castil- Madrid and the fire-bombing or a 
* u !j -‘ — ian and Basque, that had the other ' ' ‘ 



they were snipping and sewing. 
‘Bad Limes, bad times. The 


Korean airliner last September. It 
touched off demonstrations, truck 


en them now," said the mayor. Die- 
go Sanchez. 

Most Spaniards shrugged off the 
decision as a bit of quaint Andalu- 
sian laggardness. Herein the north, 
along the craggy coast of the 
Basque country, any notion of 
peace with France — and any no- 
tion of forgiveness for the French 
— seems out of place. 

Basque fishermen are embroiled 
in a bitter and risky bauie with the 
French Navy over deep-sea fishing 
in the Bay of Biscay. 

The front line of the battle is this 
isolated fishing town, more than an 
hour's drive from San Sebastian 
along a rocky, roller-coaster shore, 
rhe Francophobia that has been 
uncorked is so palpable that a visi- 
tor would do weD to ihink twice 
before lighting up a Gauloise. 


women laughing and some blush- 
ing. 

Since 1977. when the European 
Community nations extended their 
territorial waters to 200-miles (321 
kilometers) offshore and then be- 
gan cutting back on fishing licenses 
for Spanish trawlers, Basque fisher- 
men have grandly ignored the 
French dominion, asserting their 
rights to drop net and line in “an- 
cestral waters.” 

For years the hide-and-seek be- 
tween French patrol boats and the 
low-slung, brightly painted vessels 
flying the red, green and white 
Basque flag, was something of a 
gome. But on March 7, the game 
turned ugly when a French gun- 
boat tried to intercept two trawlers 
140 miles off the coast of La Ro- 


Renault showroom in Bilbao. 

Ondarroa is a town of about 
12,000, hemmed around a crescent- 
shaped harbor by steep, pine-cov- 
ered mountains. 

The town hall is in the hands of 
the Basque Nationalist Parly, the 
mainline and more moderate 
Basque party. But everywhere there 
are posters and graffiti supporting 
Henri Batasuna, the radical politi- 
cal grouping allied with the sepa- 
ratist organization ETA Signposts 
giving the names of nearby towns 
in Castilian are blacked out 

There are two industries — fish-, 
ing and c anning fish. “Everyone 
here lives off the sea,” said Ixidor 
Echeverria, owner of a trawler. 

OndArroa is home to 95 trawlers. 
About 30 of them have licenses to 
fish in European Community wa- 


ters. Ten are tied up waiting for 
licenses and 18 are registered as 
British vessels and fly the Union 
Jack, a legalistic subterfuge no 
longer respected by French patrols. 
Thirty-seven operate without li- 
censes, mostly in French waters 
since the species they go after — 
hake, megrims and monk fish — 
are rarely found anymore in Span- 
ish waters. 

Owners of the trawlers bridle at 
paying fines for violations, which 
range from $1,250 to S15,000. They 
say the waters are theirs by tradi- 
tion and that their rights were laid 
down by a 1964 “London conven- 
tion” and, at least as regards a strip 
of the coastline, by a 1967 agree- 
ment with France. The French po- 
sition is that the agreement was 
superseded by the Common Mar- 
ket decision and later treaties. 

“The government could defend 
our position,” said Mr. Echeverria. 
“But for political reasons it doesn't. 
Spain is trying to enter the EC and 
so neither the conservative govern- 
ment before nor the Socialists now 
want to take it up.” 

For a month after the naval at- 
tack, (he trawlers stayed put in On- 
dirroa while tempers cooled and 
Madrid tried to work out an ar- 
rangement of compensation for 



Fishing boats at moorings in the Basque town of Ond&rroa. 

staying out of French waters. Ft- fishermen gave up. Within the last 
□ally, hard pressed for cash and few days, the vessels have slipped 
with no agreement in sight, the back out to sea. 


WORLD BRIEFS 

U.S. Is Reportedly Probing Bechtel 

WASHINGTON (WP) —Bechtel Coro* the large U.S. multinational, 
is bring investigated by the FBI and justice Department for alleged 
bribery of South Korean officials between 1978 and I9&) to obtain 
nuclear power plant contracts, according to an article in tqxanriag issues 
of the magazines Mother Jones and Multinational Monitor. • • 

The alleged violations of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act occtincd at 
a time when two top Reagan administration officials held high positions 


FBI and Justice Deptment spokesmen refused to comment on whether 
anv federal investigation is under way involving Bechtel or its personnel. 
However. Justice Department sources indicated Friday that, although 
there is an investigation that is focused on a Bechtel employee, there is no 
evidence that either Mr. Shultz or Mr. Weinberger was involved. The two 
magazines said their tep on er s had conducted a nine-month investigation 
into the alleged bribery. 

MiG Reportedly Fires on U.S. Copter 

WASHINGTON (UPI)— A U.S. Army Cobra helicopter was fired on 
by rockets and cannon from a Soviet-built MiG jet fighter “of unknown 
nationality” Friday while on an observation mission near the West 
Gennan-Credioricivak border. Pentagon officials said. 

The helicopter was not hit and returned safely to base, the sources said. 
The national identity of the MiG was not established, the sources said. 
The U.S. European Command is investigating the incident. Asked how 
close to the Czechoslovak border the -helicopter was flying when die 
shooting occurred, a spokesman reported: “That's part of the investiga- 
tion." ... 

A spokesman said the helicopter was on an observation truss on : 
the Czechoslovak border near Zwiefel West Germany, when it was fix 
on. The American pilot identified the attacking aircraft as a MiG, the 
sources said. The Soviets supply MiG aircraft of various types to their 
Warsaw Pact allies, including Czechoslovakia. 
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Indiana Standard Says It Is Undecided on Appeal of Ruling on ’78 Ofl Spill ™ n*,. 


Compiled hy Our Staff From Dispaijie s 

CHICAGO — Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) says it has not decided 
whether to appeal a federal court 
piling that it is liable for damages 
incurred in the vast oil spill from 
the wreck of the supertanker 
Amoco Cadiz off the coast of 
France in 1978. 

The ruling handed down here 
Thursday, was welcomed Friday by 
the French government, which said 
it might affect oil companies' abili- 
ty to “hide” behind flags of conve- 
nience. The ship was under Liberi- 
an registry. 

On Thursday, Indiana Standard 
officials reacted by saying they 
were “disappointed'' with the deci- 


sion. They also said the company 
was studying the decision and did 
not know whether it would appeal. 

Although monetary damages 
will be assessed at a late trial. Ben 
Haller, a New York-to J attorney 
for the French *ove iment, said 
damage claims could teach billions 
or dollars. Indiana Standard dis- 
puted this. 

Initial claims totaled almost 52 
billion, but some attorneys for the 
plaintiffs said they did not expect 
the awards to exceed £400 million. 
Indiana Standard predicted that 
damages would amount to $148 
million at the most. 

The company’s stock was off ¥a 
to 55to Thursday on the New York 


Stock Exchange. The market was 
closed Friday for the Good Friday 
holiday. 

A hearing was scheduled for 
May 31 to begin the discovery pro- 
cess for determining dama ges Un- 
der U.S. maritime law, legal experts 
said, Indiana Standard can seek an 
appeal before damages are fixed. 

Indiana Standard said that “we 
are disappointed by the court deci- 
sion” but “pleased that the court 
upheld our claim that the Spanish 
shipbuilder ... is liable because of 
design and construction defects.” 

The Amoco Cadiz's steering gear 
failed during a gale and the ship 
broke in two off the coast of Britta- 
ny on March 17, 1978, disgorging 


68 million gallons (258 million li- lion gallons, of oil into the Gulf of 
bars) of crude oO onto more than Mexico. 


100 miles (160 kilometers) of 
French shoreline, ruining local 
shellfish and tourism industries. 
Traces of the oil still remain. 

in a 1 1 1-page opinion. U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Frank J. McGarr of the 
Northern District of Illinois ruled 
Thursday, that Indiana Standard 
and two subsidiaries, Amoco Inter- 
national Oil Co. and Amoco Trans- 
port Co., were liable “to the full 


Judge McGarr ruled that the oil 
company should compensate the 
French government as well as 
French businesses, municipalities 
and individuals. He also ruled that 
the defendants would have to com- 
pensate Petroleum Insurance of 
Bermuda, which had insured the 
vessel's cargo. 

Judge McGarr also said the oil 


extent” for damage caused by the company could pursue claims 
spill, the biggest in tanker history, against the ship's builder, Astil- 
The only larger spill was the ' 
blowout of the I x toe- 1 well in Mexi- 
co in 1979, which spewed about 3.1 
million barrels, or about 130 mil- 



leros Espaioles or Madrid, “to the 
extent tnat liability was contribut- 
ed to by the negligence and fault of 
the shipbuilder.” 


Attempts to reach lawyers for 
the shipbuilder were unsuccessful 
Astilleros Espanoles had disputed 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. court 
and did not defend itself. Lawyers 
said any U.S. judgment against it 
could be enforced only by seizing 
the company's property in the 
United States. 

In Paris Friday, the French sec- 
retary of state for the environment. 
Huguette Bouchardeau. said in a 
statement that the government 
“warmly welcomed” the decision. 

“Justice has been done.” Mrs. 
Bouchardeau said. “Companies 
must not be able to hide behind 
subcontractors or flags of conve- 
nience.” fAP ' flYT. WP. UPI) 
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ARABIA 
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SHIP SYSTEMS 
HUUHIBUHCEt 

mUMSBEMEHT 


Here is your chance to find the professional challenges you've been seeking 
... in an exciting position in Saudi Arabia. Frank E. Basil. Inc., an international 
company, has been awarded a multi-year contract to provide support services 
to the Royal Saudi Naval Forces. This contract has created a variety of technical 
positions for talented individuals. 

If you have 6 or more years experience in the following and are ready to meet 
the professional challenges these positions present, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate these opportunities. Here are some of our current openings: 

ENGINEERS 

Electronics; Weapons Systems; Test; Ordnance; Guns; Mechanical; Naval 
Facilities; Marine; Configuration; Fire Control; QA 

MANAGERS 

Planning; Production; Quality Assurance and Control; Dockmaster 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

Planning/Estimating; Repair; Combat Systems; Production Support 

PLANNERS/ESTIMATORS 

Electrical Maintenance; Combat Systems Maintenance; Structural; Weapons; 
Electrical; Electronics 

SUPERVISORS 

Mechanical; Services; Electrical; Weapons; Electronics; Production; Planning; 
Calibration Lab; Quality Assurance and Control 

INSPECTORS 

Electrical; Electronics; Non-Destructive Testing: Receiving: Mechanical; 
Weapons 

INSTRUCTORS/TECHNICIANS 

Gas Turbine; Gyro Repair; Torpedo; Ordnance; Missile Systems; Electronics: 
Electronics Data (UYK-7); Communications; Radar, Sonar; Navigation; Weapons; 
Collision Avoidance; Electronic Countermeasures 

These positions are 2 year contracts; most are single status assignments. You 
will be compensated for your contributions with an excellent salary, complete 
benefits, bonuses, free R&R and housing, subsidized meals, and substantial 
tax advantage potential. 

Send your resume in confidence to: Dept. 403, Frank E. Basil. Inc.. 1510 H 
St.. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20005. An equal opportunity employer. U.S. 
citizenship required. 


Tokyo Starting to Seek Israeli Army 

Better Ties With Moscow Starts to Take 

Arab Recruits 


By William Chapman 

Washington Poet Service 

TOKYO — Japan is making 
overtures for better relations with 
the Soviet Union after more than 
four yeais of near deadlock. 

Since January, overtures have 
been made by Prime Minister Ya- 
suhino Nakasone and the Foreign 
Minfctry in statements that suggest 
that^the government has decided 


some warmth to the relationship. 

Mr. Nakasone said that Mr. 
Chernenko’s rise to power offered 
an opportunity to determine 
whether talks might be resumed. 
The prime minister suggested that 
his government would soon review 
the economic sanctions imposed 
after the intervention in Afghani- 
stan. 

Japan would like a visit to Tokyo ‘ 
by the Soviet foreign minister. An- 


BUDAPEST (Reuters) —The Warsaw Pact issued a strong appeal for 
a return to dialogue to defuse East- West tension Friday, but reaffirmed 
that it would not resume talks on nuclear weapons until new U.S. missiles 
were withdrawn from Europe. . 

A communique issued after a meeting of foreign ministers from the 
seven countries of the Communist alliance said: “There is no question 
that could not be solved through negotiations.” 

Pact members “believed it was possible to solve the questions of 
reduction, including the complete destruction of both the intermediate- 
range and tactical nuclear weapons, through genuine and successful 
talks,” it added. But they demanded the withdrawal of cruise and 
Pershing-2 missiles deployed in Western Europe late last year to "create 
the basis for the resumption of talks” on limiting nuclear weapons. 

49 Sentenced to Death in Turkey 

ANKARA (Reuters) — A Turkish military court has sentenced 14 
Kurdish militants to death, bringing to 49 the number of people con- 
demned to hang in trials this past week. 

Martial law authorities in the southern city of Adana said the 14 were 
sentenced in the trial of 186 alleged members of the underground Kurdish 
Workers’ Party which ended Thursday in the city of Adiyaman. Four 
were jailed for life and 45 received sentences of up to 20 years, they 
added. 

It was the sixth mass trial to end in a week in Turkey. A total of 49, 
including 33 Kurdish separatists, were condemned to death and 529 were 
jailed. On Wednesday, a military court in Diyarbakir sentenced to death 
19 Kurds and jailed 170. The other trials were mainly of political 
militants accused of violence before the 1980 army coup. 


thatithe time for renewed talks is ' ■’ Aryeh. Arab affaire adviser to the 

...Aching, A -. Groi ^ k ° No So viet for- pri , tne minislCT , Mid Thur5(lav 

hopes are in part -based on 


the supposition that the new Soviet 
leader, Konstantin U. Chernenko, 
mil be more open to a resumption 
of at least low-level talks than his 
predecessor. 

The hopes are also a reflection of 
the Reagan administration’s more 
conciliatory rhetoric in dealing 
with the Soviet Union. The Japa- 
nese approach to East-West rela- 
tions generally moves in tandem 
with that of the United Slates. 

No major change in relations ap- 
pears likely, but Japan is hoping for 
minor breakthroughs on noocon- 
troversial issues. 

Foreign Minister Shimaro Abe 


dgn minister has visited here in 
eight years, and the Japanese 
would regard a resumption oT visits 
as proof that relations were im- 
proving. But when Mr. Abe pro- 
posed the idea of a Gromyko visit 
in February, the Soviet Union 
turned it down. 

“We see the same basic position 
being taken under Chernenko” that 
marked the Soviet government of 
Yuri V. Andropov, an official said 
this week. “There seems to be no 
change. 

“We think that it may be even 
harder under Chernenko to make a 
move toward the Western world," 


Iraq Say It Expects Attack by Israel 

*u» *.*«*..= .M. BAGHDAD (Reuters) — Iraq expects Israel to launch some form of 

armv service as part of a campaign attack against 11 soon to assist a long-predicted Iranian offensive in the 
for greater communal integrate. Gulf war, according to Iraq’s culture and information minister. Latrf 

Nassif al-Jasstm. 

Mr. Jassim was the latest of a series of Iraqi officials, including 
President Saddam Hussein, to warn of an impending Israeli attack. 

He told the official Iraqi news agency Thursday night: “imperialist and 
Zionist circles have begun to accelerate their attempts to mount an 
aggression on Iraq's industrial and economic installations.” He said the 
“Israeli aggression is timed to take place as soon as Iran mounts a new 
aggression on Iraq.” 


Hauers 

JERUSALEM — Israel has be- 
gun accepting Arab citizens for 


officials disclosed. 

“if Moslems and Christians 
warn to volunteer, we are ready to 
accept them.” Benyamin Goor- 


ihe official said. “They are in a 
Moscow late this month to try to gjjJPV® m * e bilateral rela- 
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arrange talks. Hy said the govern- 
ment was interested in promoting a 
Dumber of private and cultural ex- 
changes. 

The Japan-Soviet Union rela- 
tionship declined after the Russian 
intervention in Afghanistan in De- 
cember 1979. ... . . . 

In retaliation, the Japanese gov- ™ lb f Ja P anes f ”f"*P < P er * said 
rmient ^ JW«L With UA -enOOlirMfr- 

menu has begun dis mantling the 


i ns hip. 

Public statements from the Sovi- 
et Union routinely accuse Japan of 
moving militarily into the U.S. or- 
bit and him at an impending alli- 
ance comprising Japan. South Ko- 
rea and the United States. 

A Soviet official, in an interview 


eminent began restricting the use 
of economic credits that had been 


entire system of Soviet-Japanese 


ed States m boycotting the 1980 5*.^° countries m the postwar 

nivmnir flames in Mnow penOfl. 


prime minister, 

“Before, most of them would have 
been turned away on security 
grounds. Today, we are taking a 
more lenient approach.” 

Defense Ministry officials said 
the change had occurred in the past 
couple of months and the policy 
was still largely experimental. 

Mr. Goor-Aiyeh said about 100 
Moslems had joined the army un- 
der the new policy. About two- 
thirds of them would have been 
rejected previously. 

“This is only the beginning. If 
the policy proves a success, many 
more will be included." he said. 

Although nearly 20 percent of 

Israeli citizens are Arab, only 10 restore the country s constitution as it stood before he seized power in a 
Druze and Moslem Circassians bloodless military coup in March 1982. Thai constitution provided for 
used to be considered loyal enough presidential government and a sovereign parliament with authority to 
to Israel for recruilmenL The two indicl ^ president 
groups usually serve with the “mi- 
norities unit” or with the paramili- 
tary border police. 

Arabic speakers are particularly 
useful to the army in policing occu- 
pied territories such as the West 
Bank and southern Lebanon. 

Mr. Goor-Aryeh said that under 
the new policy Arab volunteers 
would not be restricted to particu- 
lar units or functions. Previously it 
was feared that Israeli Arabs would 


Bangladeshi Ruler Accedes to Foes 

DHAKA, Bangladesh (Reuters) — President Hossain Mohammed 
Ershad has agreed to opposition demands to hold parliamentary elections 
separate from a presidential poll and to lift martial law. an aide said 
Fnday after talks with opposition leaders. 

A seven-party alliance headed by Begum Khaleda Ziaur Rahman anda 
15-party alliance led by Sheikh Hasina Wazed rejected General EreharFs 
earlier plan to hold parliamentary and presidential elections together on 
May 27, arguing that he should hold parliamentary elections first and 
also withdraw martial law. General Ershad’s political affairs adviser, 
A.R. Yusuf, said the president agreed Friday in principle to the two 
fundamental demands. 

No date was set for the election. General Ershad’s opponents want him 


Moscow Rules Out Amnesty for Hess 


Olympic Games in Moscow. 

Relations declined further last 
fall when a Soviet fighter downed a 
Korean Air Lines passenger jet 
north of Japan. 

Bui in February, Mr. Nakasone, 


The Russians have continued to 
increase their military strength in 
the region in a manner often inter- 
preted here as a response to Japa- 
nese hostility. 

answering questions in parliament. The number of Soviet SS-20 mis- 
began hinting at a desire to restore ZfSSgJZht S&Z 

tion, has increased from about 100 

Soviet Warships Off Japan “ 'J 82 ,35 - 

r * There has been no movement, 

. even in days of a wanner relation- 

TOKYO — The Soviet aircraft ship, on what Japan regards as the 
carrier Minsk and three escort yes- most serious issue — the Soviet 
sels were sighted Friday heading control of the islands off the coast 
north in the East China Sea. the 0 f Hokkaido that Soviet troops oc- 
Japan Defense Agency reported, cupied at the end of World War IL 


MOSCOW (Reuters) — The Soviet news agency Tass on Friday ruled 
out amnesty for Hitler’s former deputy, Rudolf Hess, and attacked 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of West Germany for urging his release from 
jaO. 

“Nazi war criminals are not subject to amnesty and the Hitlerite past 
cannot be rehabilitated,” Tass declared in a commentary which said that 
freeing Mr. Hess would provide a rallying point for neo-Nazism in West 
Germany. 

(““«o ,, ' auu Mr. Hess, who will be 90 on Thursday, is held in Spandau prison in 
have mixed loyalties and be unwill- Berlin. Britain has also requested his release, most recently last Monday 
ing to serve in combat against ene- 

For the Record 

Secret files on Greek titfctens’ poBtical activities will be destroyed and 
^1 forms of torture banned in Greece under new measures an no i mow l by 
Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou in Athens Thursday (AP) 
Qmrectu^ reports on the deaths of four Palestinian guerrillas who 
hijacked an Israeli bus last week prompted Yosef Sand, leader of the left 
^M 1 # ™ opposition Labor Party, to call on the Israeli government 
Fnday for an official accounL” (Reuters) 

Several temdred Vietnamese soldiers were killed or wounded in the past 
week when Chinese gunners bombarded Vietnamese positions on the 
border with Guangxi and Yunnan provinces, the New fhinn News 
Apncy said Fnday. It was the highest toll China has reported since the 
latest frontier clashes began April 2. (Reuters) 
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my Arab states. 

Arab groups frequently protest- 
ed against the old policy, pointing 
out that some social benefits are 
available only to families of veter- 
ans and many jobs require military 
clearance. 

Israeli .Arabs, though generally 
poorer and less-educated than 
Jews, enjoy full legal rights includ- 
ing the right to j'oin unions, receive 
welfare and vote. 

The new recruitment, policy has 
been introduced without fanfare. 
Several Arab leaders and experts in 
Arab affairs said they were un- 
aware of it 

Samir Darwish. mayor of the vil- 
lage of Baka el-Garbia and a prom- 
inent Arab spokesman, doubted 
whether the change bad real mean- 
ing. 

“Military service implies getting 
equal rights. I'm not convinced that 
the government is willing to pay the 

price,” he said. 

“Many Israeli Arabs want to be 
integrated into society with full 
privfleges. In Israel, if someone 
doesn't serve in the army, he is not 
equal,” he said, “This shift is to 
allow the Arabs to be truly equal.” 


™ “ e . East News Agency said. The diplm 

00w duecIor * to mdh East department* of the 
SSr sSf! (ApT^’ W “ eXpeUed from Egypl “ ^l^residem 

Yugoslav temional waters Thureday. (UPI) gniiismngin 
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3 Killed in Swiss Avalanche 

The Associated Press 


Greece and Turkey will take part with Britain and Italy in a NATO 

Ati^rT«^i^?£ t f ran?an S lcr ^ aid Friday in 

Athens. It will be the first time Greece has taken nan m cur* 

stnee October, when it pulled out of NATO exercSeca^rf?Ste 

W a ™n kq -A Ver lhe slatus of to Greck island of Lemnf^P) 

W^tST ■ 1US ***** former Vice President 

wi"?? Mondale dunog a campaign stop Thursday in Dearborn. 
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SION. Switzerland — Three ski- 
ers were fatally injured Friday in an Office said in a reoort Accounting 

avalanche in the Valais Alps near ^Is^t oftiS 

^ra^c-Dixence dam at an alii- one each to Turtrev Korea ’ Gratocaad M«dco and 
tude of 2,300 meters (7.015 feet), 
police reported. The accident 
brought the season’s avalanche 
death toll in the Swiss Alps to 35, 


one each to Turkey and Pakistan. (AP) 

Negotiators for 17,000 Las Vegas workers walked nm of r-iw 
Fnday. charging that offers by representatives of 29 gamNinafresarts 
were inadequate. The arike. involving a .!i° “.‘Ig I S. 1 ?-? 
stagehands and musicians, began on April 2. (UPI) bartenders. 
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Colonel James D. Strachan, the U.S. military spokesman 
in Honduras, pointing to a bullet bole in a U.S. Army 
helicopter that was hot while carrying two senators to a 
refugee camp near Honduras* frontier with El Salvador. 


AMERICAN TOPICS 


Public Television 
Plans Series on Russia 

A 10-hoar television series 
called “Who Are the Rus- 
sians?," dealing with the histo- 
ry. politics and culture of the 
Soviet Union since 1917, is to 
be made for U.S. public televi- 
sion stations. The project is be- 
ing developed by Viscom, a 
New York-based television 
news agency, in cooperation 
with the Public Broadcasting 
Service and the W. AvereH Har- 
dman Institute for Advanced 
Study of the Soviet Union. It 
will take about two years to 
produce. 

The aim is u to give the public 
a context to help them under- 
stand the mass of facts about 
the Soviet Union coming at 
them every night on nightly 
uews." according to Ben Paten- 
aude. a Haxriman Institute fel- 
. .low'rworking.as a development 
director on the TV project. 


Automakers Deplore 
Health Care Monster 9 

A congressional hearing last 
week on rising national health 
costs drew , complaints from 
spokesmen for mayor auto com- 
panies. Joseph A Calif ano Jr., a 
director of the Chrysler Corp„ 
said his company has to sell 
70,000 cars a year, 'the equiva- 
lent of about $400 million, to 
pay for employee health care. 
This makes Blue Cross, the 
health insurance company, 
Chrysler’s largest single suppli- 
er. Health costs, he said, includ- 
ing insurance premiums and 
health-related taxes, will exceed 
5500 for each car the company 
sells this year. 

Mr. Calif ano. secretary of the 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in the Carter 
administration, said a “health 
care monster” has been created 
through widespread use of in- 
surance systems that reimburse 
hospitals and patients for what- 
ever they spend, with no incen- 
tives for cost-cutting. 


Yale Prom Called OH 
For Lack of Interest 

The Yale Promenade, once 
the highlight of the social sea- 
son at Yale University and 
neighboring women’s colleges, 
has been canceled for lack of 
interest. 

Only 40 tickets were sold this 
year for the formal dance, 
scheduled for this Saturday, 
and organizers were forced to 
cancel it. They attributed the 
lack or enthusiasm to the date, 
the day before Easter, which is 
the weekend before many se- 
nior essays are due. 


Olympic Uniforms 
To Be Copy-Proof 

Anyone who had thought to 
sneak into the Los Angeles 
Olympics this summer dis- 
guised as a hot-dog vendor, 
storekeeper, maintenance em- 
ployee or top official can forget 
it. Levi Strauss & Co., which is 
designing and producing uni- 
forms for more than 60.000 
Olympic workers, has created 
d tubes that probably can’t be 
copied — and will be hard to 
steal. 

Duplicating the offbeat 
shades of the uniforms, which 
tie in with Olytnpic-iheme col- 
ors: gold, vermilion, blue, 
green, magenta and aqua, 
should he practically impossi- 
ble. according to a Levi's 
spokeswoman. 

The logo that will appear on 
all uniforms is being kept secret 
until the Olympics, as is the 


location of the Los Angeles dis- 
tribution center, which will be 
dosdy guarded. 


Computer to Help 
Track Serial Killers 

The U.S. government is to 
use a nationwide computer sys- 
tem next month to track so- 
called serial killers who murder 
as they move from state to state. 
Interest in the project has been 
heightened by the case of 
Christopher Wilder, who was 
wanted for a string of murders 
and kidnappings of young 
women before he died recently 
in a dash with New Hampshire 
state troopers. 

The new Federal Bureau of 
Investigation central informa- 
tion bank will help police to 
compare details of local mur- 
ders with crimes committed 
elsewhere to see if there is a 
pattern of repeat crime. 


Notes on People 

Senator Jesse Helms. Re- 
publican of North Carolina, 
who is being challenged in his 
re-election campaign by Gover- 
nor James B. Hunt, a Demo- 
crat, appears likely to set new 



Senator Jesse Helms 

campaign fund-raising records 
again this year. In 1978 he 
raised $7.6 million for his Sen- 
ate race in what Federal Elec- 
tion Commission officials say 
was the most expensive non- 
presidential campaign in U.S. 
history. For his re-election run 
he has already raised $6J8 mil- 
lion — almost double his rival's 
funds. 

The craning presidential visit 
to China will be chronicled for 
readers of the newspaper USA 
Today by Nancy Reagan. Her 
account of the five-day tour, to 
be prepared with help from her 

press secretary, Sheila Tate, will 

get front-page play on April 30. 


Eagleburger Honors 
Soviet Ambassador 

After 27 years in the Foreign 
Service. Lawrence S. Eagle- 
burger, undersecretary of state' 
for political affairs, bid farewell 
to diplomatic Washington 
Wednesday at a party given by 
Secretary George P. Shultz — 
and complimented the Soviet 
ambassador. 

Mr. Eagleburger, in a speech, 
mentioned only two people by 
name: his secretary, Mildred 
Lealherman, and Anatoli F. 
Dobrynin, dean or the diplo- 
matic corps and ambassador of 
the Soviet Union. 

“I would like to single out 
one ambassador, if f might,” 

Mr. Eagleburger said. Tye 
dealt with Anatoli Dobrynin 
for many years, through good 
times and bad. I always found 
him an honorable and eloquent 
representative for his counter, 
and I shall miss the associa- 
tion.™ 


U.S. Senators’ Copter, 
Hit by Shots, May Have 
Strayed Over Salvador 


By Joseph B. Treascer 

New York Times Service 

TEGUCIGALPA Honduras — 
U.S. diplomats say they cannot rule 
out the possibility that two U.S. 
Army helicopters that came under 
fire Wednesday may have strayed 
over rebel-controlled territory in El 
Salvador. 

But they denied Thursday that 
the aircraft, one of which carried 
two U.S. senators, were djing any- 
thing other than taking them and 
the wife of the U-S. ambassador to 
a camp for Salvadoran refugees 
near the border. 

The two UH-IH helicopters 
were first reported in Washington 
to have been fenced down by 
groundfire. 

But officials said Thursday that 
only one of them had been hi t, and 
that the gunfire had not forced it to 
the ground. 

Salvadoran rebels said in a 
broadcast over their clandestine 
radio Wednesday night that they 
had shot at helicopters that had 
crossed from Honduras into El Sal- 
vador's Morazan province. They 
charged that the aircraft were on a 
“reconnaissance mission." 

Colonel James D. Strachan, the 
U.S. military spokesman in Hon- 
duras, said the two helicopters were 
“absolutely not” taking pan in an 
in telligence-gaihering operation. 

“We wouldn’t be taking the two 
senators and the ambassador's wife 
on a spy mission,” said Cresendo 


Arcos._the acting deputy chier of 
the U.S. Embassy. “They were go- 
ing to visit a refugee camp.” 

The helicopters were carrying 
Senator Lawton Chiles, Democrat 
of Florida and Senator J. Bennett 
Johnston, Democrat of Louisiana: 
Diana Negroponie, wife of Ambas- 
sador John D. Negroponie; two 
aides to the senators. fourU.S. Em- 
bassy -and military escorts and six 
crewmen. 

Officials said the aircraft left the 
Honduran Air Force base at Pal- 
merola, 45 miles (72 kilometers) 
northwest of Tegucigalpa, in mid- 
afusraoou. They flew south to a 
Honduran Army base at Marcala, 
where they picked up a Honduran 
Army liaison officer, then to the 
refugee camp at Colomoncagua, 
which lies three miles north of the 
Salvadoran border. 

As the helicopters neared the 
camp, in a thickly forested area 
where the border is poorly defined 
and has been in dispute for years, 
they came under fire that Mr. John- 
ston and some diplomats described 
as heavy. 

figure there was hundreds 
of rounds fired at the helicopter,” 
Mr. Johnston said. 

Officials said three bullets hit the 
helicopter carrying the senators: 
one hit a door 12 inches (30 centi- 
meters) from Mr. Gules’s foot, an- 
other went through the windshield 
and a third hit the rotor blade. 


Of Travel, Talk and Fatigue: A Day in Hart’s Life 


By David Shribman 

Ntf*- York Times Serene 

AUSTIN. Texas — It began in 
drizzle in Cleveland and ended 17 
hours later in the late-evening 
steam of Austin. Before ii was 
over. Senator Gary Hart, his staff 
and the news correspondents and 
technicians who follow him new 
1,790 miles on a 727 jet that 
burned 5.225 gallons of fuel. 

They attended a dozen politi- 
cal events, visited five cities, filed 
scores of articles and drank 18 
pots of coffee, nine gallons (342 
liters) of milk. 100 sodas and 
about 180 miniature bottles of 
liquor. 

Wednesday, a typical day in 
the campaign for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, went 
like this: 

6:30 A_M_ Eastern Standard 
Tune, 40 minutes before sunrise 
in Clev elan d in a suite in the 
Hollenden House Hotel. Mr. 
Hart begins to stir. He has had 
less than six hours of sleep. As 
usual, he finds the journey from 
bed to shower the most difficult 
trip of the day. 

7:45 A_M. Mr. Hart, accompa- 
nied by aides and Secret Service 
agents, leaves the hold for a 
Cleveland television station, 
where he appears on an interview 
show. 

“Are you g/oing to beat Ronald 
Reagan?” he is asked. He answers 
yes. 

As be leaves, he encounters the 
next guest on the show. Senator 
John Glenn of Ohio, who with- 
drew from the race a month ago. 
They chat briefly. One will court 
Ohio voters for the May 8 presi- 



Gary Hart in Austin 

denvial primary and the other will 
uy to build support for his re- 
election in 1986. 

$:30 A.M. The Hart motorcade 
stops at the Clark Avenue Bridge, 
which is bring tom down because 
it is too expensive to maintain. 
Mr. Hart uses the bridge as a 
prop for his remarks about the 
need to keep bridges and roads in 
good repair. 

10 AM. Mr. Hart’s 727 heads 
south to Texas, which early next 
month is to begin selection of 200 
delegates to the national conven- 
tion. During the 1.220-mile 
U. 952-kilometer) flight to Ama- 
rillo, Mr. Han sits alone in (be 
first-class cabin, polishing an ar- 
ticle and toying with ideas for a 
speech. 

12:15 P.M., Central Standard 
Time. The scenery has changed 
from the white smoke of steel 


mills to the flatlands of Texas, 
where horses graze beneath wind- 
nulls. The next event is at the 
Amarillo Civic Center, where Mr. 
Hart delivers the speech he has 
just finished writing. It stresses 
Us theme of choosing a new gen- 
eration of leadership. 

1 :50 P.M. The party boards the 
plane for a 110-mile flight from 
Amarillo to Lubbock. 

2:40 P.M. The Hart entourage 
shows the first signs or fatigue as 
it files into the Lubbock Munici- 
pal Auditorium. The feet move a 
iittle more slowly, the eyelids feel 
a little heavier. But Mr. Hart 
seems upbeat, especially when he 
criticizes former Vice President 
Walter F. Moodale. his principal 
rival. 

3:50 P.M. The travelers board 
the jet, this lime for the 200-mile 
flight from Lubbock to Wichita 
Falls in the oil and gas country or 
ncnb-ceniral Texas. “1 think it's 
very unfair on the candidate,” 
said David Steel, leader of Brit- 
ain's Liberal Party, who is a visi- 
tor on the Hart campaign. "M’s a 
form of cnieliy to human animals 
to make them go through this 
month after month. In America 
you call it running for office, 
where we call it standing for of- 
fice. Perhaps these phrases have 
larger meanings." 

4:40 P.M. The party splits. Mr. 
Hart and some local supporters 
go to a fund-raising event that is 
closed to the press; reporters and 
staff personnel go to the home of 
the president of Midwestern 
Stale University for a barbeque. 

6:30 P.M. Fortified by harbe- 
qued beef, cole slaw, beans and 


bread, the reporters and staff join 
more than 400 people on the uni- 
versity campus. It is Mr. Hart s 
eighth public event of the day. 
and he seems tired. His voice is 
raspy. He stumbles a bit over fa- 
miliar words, rambles when an- 
swering questions. 

7:45 P.M. Under a clear, dark 
sky. the Hart party drives to the 
Wichita Falk Airport. By now. 
the group is in a fog of fatigue, 
vision cloudy and legs sore. They 
tread their way up ihcMairsatthe 
rear of the aircraft for the fourth 
flight of the day. ine -1! -minute. 
260-mile trip to Austin. 

9: 10 P.M. The motorcade ar- 
rives at the Hyatt Regency Aus- 
tin. where many reporters and 
staff members retreat to their 
rooms. Mr. Hart meets with 
fund-raisers. 

9:25 P.M. Mr. Han. tired, 
hoarse and perspiring, gives a 
short talk to 500 people who paid 
$25 each to attend a fund-raising 
event in the crowded ballroom. 
“Of course, he’s tired.” one senior 
aide says to a correspondent 
“Aren't "you?” 

9:50 P.M. Hundreds of sup- 
porters are in the ballroom, buy- 
ing buttons and bumper slickers 
and treating each other to cooL 
tall drinks. Mr. Han and his 
dwindling group of aides slip out 
to meet with a dozen Hispanic 
supporters. 

10:20 P.M. Mr. Hart goes to 
his room with two aides who re- 
view the day’s events. One of the 
last calls from the room is to 
room service. The man who 
wants to be president wants a 
cheeseburger. 


CIA Is Seen 
To Dominate 

(Continued from Page 1) 

to 15,000 men. according to intelli- 
gence officials. 

But they said the GA’s position, 

enhanrt»d by the close relati on shi p 
between Mr. Reagan and William 
J. Casey, the director of central 
intelligence, has expanded from 
that operational role to one of ma- 
jor influence over Washington’s re- 
lations with Managua. 

The agency’s influence, they 
said, has also been aided by the 
presence of two former CIA offi- 
cials in key positions at the White 
House .and Defense Department. 

It is unusual, although not un- 
precedented. for the CIA to be- 
come a player in policy develop- 
ment, the officials said, noting ihat 
the agency exerted considerable in- 
fluence over U.S. relations with the 
shah of Iran before he was deposed 
by Moslem fundamentalists in 
1979. 

However, because the intelli- 
gence agency has traditionally as- 
sumed a background, support role 
in foreign relations, its current in- 
fluence is viewed with some alarm 
by other agencies, particularly the 
State Department, where many of- 
ficials believe the CIA’s activist 
tendencies have skewed U.S. policy 
toward Nicaragua. 



A TV Chat With Qadhafi 

The Making of a $25,000 Interview 


Thw Aaoocnd Pma 


Colonel Moamer Qadhafi, live on NBCs “Today” show. 


The A undated Press 

NEW YORK — It cost nearly 
$25,000 and took a series of frantic 
phone calls to set up. but NBCs 
“Today" show managed to provide 
viewers Thursday with an eight- 
minute live interview with Colonel 
Moamer Qadhafi on a breakfast 
menu that also included Joan Col- 
lins, an actress, and Boy George, a 
rock star. 

The conversation between the 
show's host, Bryant Gumbel, and 
the Libyan leader was the most 
difficult segment to do. both for 
technical reasons and because of 
Colonel QadhafTs last-minute de- 
mands. He insisted that he see Mr. 
Gumbel's face during the inter- 
view. so NBC had to beam the 
broadcast to Libya. 

To the viewer, it appeared that 
Colonel Qadhafi. in Libya, and Mr. 
Gumbel. in New York, were having 
a casual chat. Behind-the scenes, it 
was bedlam. “It’s not like dialing 
312 and calling home.” Mr. Gum- 
be! said. 

The interview was arranged by 
Helen Hage. a Washington publi- 
cist who is on retainer at “Today" 
because of her contacts in the Mid- 
dle EasL On Wednesday. Steve 
Friedman, producer of “Today," 
asked her to request a Qadhafi in- 
terview after a British policewoman 
was killed and 11 demonstrators 


were injured by gunfire front the 
Libyan Embassy in London. 

Miss Hage said the Libyan lead- 
er would be available at 7 AM. 
EST on Thursday. But at 6:30, Lib- 
yan officials informed “Today” 
lhaL the interview had to be moved 
from the Libyan TV studio. “For 
security reasons, they said it had to 
be at a secret location.” Mr. Fried- 
man said. 

Colonel Qadhafi also insisted 
that he be able to see Mr. Gumbel. 
NBC complied, which meant a sec- 
ond satellite transmission. 

The camera at the secret Libyan 
site, however, was not compatible 
with NBCs equipment No picture. 
When that was corrected by rout- 
ing the signal through London, 
there was a picture but no Colonel 
Qadhafi. Then, at 7:55, there were 
no satellites. NBC had booked 
them for just one hour. . 

“At one time we had nine differ- 
ent satellite orders," said Mr. 
Friedman, who estimates the vari- 
ous hookups cost between $20,000 
and $25,000. 

While NBC was scrambling for 
new satellite connections, the show 
went on. Mr. Gumbel chatted with 
Miss Collins of “Dynasty.” The 
satellites. Colonel Qadhafi and his 
video all arrived just before a fea- 
ture on Boy George was broadcast 


Mabel Mercer, 
Cabaret Singer, 

Is Dead at 84 

The AsiiiMicJ Press 

PITTSFIELD. Massachusetts — 
Mabel Mercer. 84. a cabaret singer 
who introduced “Fly Me to the 
Moon’’ during a career that 
spanned 70 years, died here Friday. 

Friends said she had suffered 
from unstahlized angina and had 
died of respiratory arrest. 

Miss Mercer was born in Staf- 
fordshire. England, and left a con- 1 
vent school at age 14 to appear in 
vaudeville and music halls. In the 
1920s, she sang in Paris, appearing 1 
in nightclubs, including Brick top’s. 

She moved to the United Slates 
in 1940, and engagements in New 
York nightspots followed. 

Among the songs she introduced 
were “Fly Me to the Moon.” “The 
End of A" Love AlTair” and “While 
We’re Young.” Her marrige to Kel- 
sey Phan, a jazz musician, ended in 
divorce. 

Samuel F. Hinkle. 83, 

Was Hersbey Executive 

Samuel F. Hinkle. 83. a forma 
Hershey Foods Corp. board chair- 
man who developed Hershey's Syr 
up and the Mr. Good bar chocolau, 
bar, died Friday. During Worlc 
War II. Mr. Hinkle's laboralor 
developed K. C and D rations. 


Cancer Group’s Fund Activities Are Probed in U.S. 


By Allan Parachini 
and Betty Cunibcrti 

Las Angeles Times Serene 

LOS ANGELES — Law en- 
forcement officials in three states 
and two private groups are investi- 
gating the operations of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Cancer Research, 
an organization in Virginia that has 
distributed 1 1 million fund-raising 
brochures presented as question- 
naires for a nationwide scientific 
study. 

The institute, which is not a/fOi- 

U.S. Court Allows 
Nuclear Plant to 
Start Operations 

United Press Inieniaiioital 

WASHINGTON — The 11- 
judge federal appeals court here 
refused Friday to halt the sched- 
uled start-up of California’s Diablo 
Canyon nuclear plant, which oppo- 
nents charge is unsafe. 

Citizens’^ groups trying to slop 
operation of tire S4.9-biUion plant 
asked the full US. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the District of Colum- 
bia for an emergency order Thurs- 
day after being denial the same 
request a day earlier by a three- 
judge paneL 

None of the 1 1 judges called for 
a vote on the request for a hearing 
and it was denied without further 
comment Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. is conducting pre-operational 
tests and plans to begin operating 
the seaside plant at Avila Beach on 
Sunday or Monday, a spokesman 
said. 

The Nodear Regulatory Com- 
mission reinstated the plant’s sus- 
pended license April 13, allowing 
low-power operation up to 5 per- 
cent or capacity for testing. The 
license was effective Thursday 
morning, but PG&E was not ready. 

Opponents claim Diablo Can- 
yon is unsafe and should not be 
allowed to operate, even at low 
power, because of construction de- 
ficiencies. nearness to an offshore 
earthquake fault and lack of expe- 
rienced operators. 

Last November, the appeals 
court granted an emergency order 
barring fuel loading into the 21 
megawatt plant. The order was lift- 
ed four days later on grounds that 
the opponents had not shown that 
irreparable harm would result. 


ated with any other cancer charity, 
has raised millions of dollars 
through direct-mail solicitations 
and so far has put less than 11 
percent of the donations into re- 
search grants. 

A fi nancial statement filed re- 
cently by the institute indicated 
that fund-raising consulting com- 
panies owned by Jerry C. Watson 
and Byron Chatworth Hughey, the 
institute’s two founders, were paid 
nearly 25 percent of the $3.67 mil- 
lion raised in its first fiscal year, 
which ended Last September. 

The organization says that it 
sponsors research and public edu- 
cation programs on the relation- 
ship between diet and cancer. Its 
solicitations, which purport to be 
surveys of breast cancer suscepti- 
bility or dietary habits, have ar- 
rived in households all over the 
country in the past few months. 

Figures filed in California and 
New York by the institute show 
that it spent 10.6 percent of its 
gross receipts for medical research 
— a proportion far lower than stan- 
dards of the Philanthropic Adviso- 
ry Serrice, a division of the Council 
of Better Business Bureaus. 

The Better Business Bureau is 
one of the two national overright 
groups that say that they expect to 
file critical reports about the cancer 
institute soon. 

The other, the National Charities 
Information Bureau, said that it 
has received hundreds of inquiries 
from individuals, news organiza- 
tions and law enforcement agencies 
asking about the American Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research's fund- 
raising brochures, which are pre- 
sented as questionnaires intended 
for a research study. 


The BettoBusiness Bureau said 
that it planTio issue a report next 
week finding that the institute 
spent far too little money on re- 
search and education and far too 
much on fund-raising, including 
the $892^32 paid to companies 
owned by the institute's founders. 

The National Charities Informa- 
tion Bureau, based in New York, 
said that it plans to issue a report in 
about three weeks. "There is no 
way this group meets our stan- 
dards." said Frank Driscoll, a bu- 
reau official. 

in an telephone interview, Mr. 
Watson defended payment of mon- 
ey to the two companies that he 
and Mr. Hughey own. 

Asked if it was ethical for the 
companies to make money from 
the institute, Mr. Watson said the 
institute had benefited because the 
companies had charged it “half of 
what we charge our other clients." 

State officials in California, New 
York and Maine said that they 
have been scrutinizing the opera- 
tions of the institute, though none 
would detail their inquiries. 

The group already has been cited 
for making misleading claims in 
Maine and for charitable organiza- 
tion registration violations in 
Maine and New York- 

Last summer, officials in Maine 
ordered the institute to issue a let- 
ter specifically disavowing claims 
made in an appeaL 

In New York. Karen Goldman, 
an assistant state attorney general, 
confirmed that the institute was 
under investigation, though it re- 
solved a complaint last year that it 
had failed to register properly. 

In California. Diana Hagje. an 
assistant state attorney general. 


said that officials had become in- 
terested in the institute’s opera- 
tions after a state employee had 
received one of the questionnaires 
and sent it to investigators. 

The questions, she said, were 
“not the kind that would elicit 
meaningful scientific information.” 

Officials at the institute said they 
believe the problems raised by the 
state agencies have been resolved. 

When questions were first raised 
about the institute several months 
ago. its bylaws were rewritten, Mr. 
Watson said, to exclude himself 
and Mr. Hughey from its board. 
Mr. Watson also said some of the 
wording of the original appeals was 
changed. 

The institute was founded in 
1981 by Mr. Hugbey and Mr. Wat- 
son. owners of Watson & Hugbey 
Co~ an Alexandria. Virginia, fund- 
raising consulting company and of 
Capita] List Co„ of Washington, 
which supplies lists for direct mail 
campaigns. 

For the 12 months ended SepL 
30, 1983, the institute's first year of 
operation, the report shows that 
Watson & Hughey got $247,416 
and had commitments for $82,035 
in additional business. Capital List 
gpi $645,116 and had commit- 
ments for $242,694. 

Mr. 'Watson, however, said that 
Capital List had given up the insti- 
tute account in January. He said 
that mailing lists are expensive and, 
“it’s sad what happened because, in 
the long run. the organization win 
pay more for their lists." 

Discussing the percentage of 
funds applied to research, he said: 
“I think they gave away as much as 
they could under the circum- 
stances.” 
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Take the Fight Outside 


As if it didn’t have enough problems, the 
worlds banker for the poorest countries has 
been dragged into a brawl between the world's 
two most affluent countries. As a matter of 
United States policy, this is a proper fight to 
make Japan open up its financial markets. But 
il is being waged in the wrong place. 

. The ill-chosen arena is the International 
Development .Association, which arranges 
long-term, interest-free loans to the poorest 
nations. It is struggling to expand its resources 
by $9 billion, a barely adequate replenishment 
that is one-fourth less than the last one. The 
Reagan administration has been remiss in ask- 
ing Congress for only $2.25 billion. In the only 
further action so far, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee would let the president add 
only S500 million to that. 

Japan, as befits a rich nation that spends 
relatively- little on military defense, offered 
a sizable increase in its contribution. Bui it 
demanded in return that the weighted voting 
in the IDA and its parent body, the World 
Bank, be: adjusted to give Japan the second- 
largest voice. This bid to be declared No. 2 bad 
no real policy .significance, and so all parties 
agreed in January, Some time after that, how- 
ever. the Reagan administration derided that 
if Japan wanted this distinction it should take 
much more significant financial action. And 
there the matter became stalled. 


Japans selfish restrictions on the move- 
ments of capital are not as well known as the 
obstacles il creates for trade, but the two 
policies reflect the same determination to pro- 
tea Japanese resources, a determination that 
has been hard to pierce. Washington wants 
Tokyo to ease restrictions against foreign in- 
vestors and be more liberal in letting Japanese 
capital flow into other societies. It also wants 
Tokyo to strengthen the value of the yen. The 
yen’s current valuation lends to make Japa- 
nese exports cheaper while making American 
and other exports to Japan more expensive. 

Given the large U.S. trade defidL, Washing- 
ton’s concern about the yen is understandable, 
although perhaps excessive; a recent analysis 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
says it appears that “the dollar is unusually 
strong but the yen is not especially weak." The 
opening of the capital markets is plainly a 
desirable objective. Japan indicated this week 
that it would soon make concessions by relax- 
ing the restrictions against foreign banks. Thai 
would be welcome, and so would other steps 
for which Washington has been pressing. 

But to let this bilateral conflict delay the 
IDA’s new funding — urgently needed by 
summer — is to damage a highly professional 
and effective agency and its poor clients. Let 
No. 1 and No. 2 continue the fight outside. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


Diplomatic Provocation 


For good reasons, the State Department has 
rejected two proposed ambassadors from left- 
wing and right-wing Latin American govern- 
ments. These are unusual cases that make the 
same important point. In naming envoys, dis- 
cretion is the better pan of diplomacy. 

When a sending country derides on an am- 
bassador. it requests agreement — asks the 
receiving country if the person is acceptable 
before saying anything in public. When some- 
thing leaks out first, that usually means that 
something quite undiplomatic is going on. 

Which bongs us first to Nora Astorga, Nica- 
ragua's deputy foreign minister. She is the 
woman, it will be remembered, who entrapped 
a general of the Somoza regime in a fatal 
■ bedroom ambush. Nicaragua now says public- 
ly that it wants her to become ambassador to 
the United States. Because of her involvement 
in the 1978 killing, she was plainly a controver- 
sial choice to begin with. She made things 
worse by announcing her appointment before 
the customary informal soundings were made. 

Granted. Nicaragua has had its ambassa- 
dorial problems in Washington. Two of its 
envoys have defected. Unlike them. Miss As- 
torga is a committed Sandinist. Even so. her 
designation seemed less a diplomatic act than 
a political gesture meant to provoke rejection. 
The State Department was right to reject her. 

The department was equally correct to re- 
buff Chile in a parallel case. The right-wing 
Pinochet dictatorship recently made an insult- 
ing ambassadorial proposal: Mario Barros 
Van Buren, former editor of an anti-Semitic 


magazine. Arrogance, rather than design, 
probably explains this peculiar choice by a 
government already notorious for sheltering 
Walter Rauff. a Nazi war criminal. 

When the nominee’s name became known, 
the Anti-Defamation League examined his 
writings and railed for his rejection. He was 
denied agreement, although- for the record, the 
State Department, true to the code of discre- 
tion, will not confirm that facL 

The department is as reluctant to discuss 
denial of agreement to proposed U.S. ambas- 
sadors. At least two excellent Reagan adminis- 
tration choices have been rejected: Morton 
Abramowttz, proposed for Indonesia, and 
Brandon Grove, who was unacceptable to 
Kuwait became he had been an American 
consul in Israeli-ruled Jerusalem. No one will 
say whether there are other instances. To do so 
would violate diplomacy's union rules. 

Such discretion makes sense because it pro- 
tects the interests of both the sending and the 
host countries; it is part of the fabric of inter- 
national civility. When an American envoy to 
France was humiliated in 1 798. President John 
Adams angrily informed Congress: “I will nev- 
er send another minister to France without 
assurances that he will be received, respected 
and honored as the representative of a great, 
free, powerful and independent nation.” The 
code that ensures such respect works both 
ways. It is hard to take seriously any diplo- 
macy that begins by proposing diplomatic ap- 
pointments that are certain to provoke. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Campaign Debts to Pay 


The other night at the governor’s mansion in 
Ohio. John Glenn conferred with Governor 
Richard Celeste and others who had backed 
his presidential candidacy. The subject was 
money. Mr. Glenn’s campaign still owes some 
$2 million, and the senator is said lo be deter- 
mined to pay the debt. Even for a politician 
with a circle of admirers as wide as his. that is 
not easy. Contributions are still limited to 
51,000. and the candidate can give no more 
than $50,000. Of course, contributors are un- 
der no illusion that the object of their generos- 
ty will be in the White House in 1985. 

Most of Mr. Glenn's debt is owed to four 
Ohio banks which extended his campaign a 
52.5-miUion line of credit. Some 18 rich Glenn 
lackers — their names have never been dis- 
posed — signed “letters of comfort" assuring 
he banks that the Glenn campaign could raise 
mough to pay off the loan and interest. Now 
hey are probably not very comfortable; nei- 
ber, we suspecL are the banks or Mr. Glenn. 

Not all unsuccessful candidates end up 
a? heavily in debt. Ernest Hollings and Reu- 
wo Askew left the race each owing about 
i 150.000. Mr. Hollings has reduced his debt to 
ess than $50,000. Mr. Askew, a Miami lawyer 
iow, is raising money more slowly in Florida, 
jeorge McGovern owed S12Q.QQQ, and ex- 
acts to pay it off with a fund-raiser in May. 

Alan Cranston is the only other candidate 
.ho left the race with a seven-figure debt, 
bout $1.5 million. On the phone he has been 
airing 520.000 a week; he plans fund-raisers 
n"d hopes w have 5600,000 by July 1. Mr. 
Iranston owes nothing to banks; almost half 


his debt is to printing and direct-mail firms. 

In the old days, before the campaign finance 
laws, candidates could run up huge debts with- 
out knowing it, and their campaigns could end 
up owing huge sums to the airlines and the 
telephone company. That does noi happen 
now. Regulated businesses want cash, thank 
you, if only so they will not be accused of 
making corporate contributions: and the law’s 
reporting requirements help the candidates to 
keep track of bow much they owe. Mr. Cran- 
ston and Mr. Glenn have big debts because 
they took big gambles: Mr. Cranston spent 
heavily on organization and television in Iowa; 
Mr. Glenn kept running past New Hampshire 
to Super Tuesday. Mr. Askew. Mr. Hollings 
and Mr. McGovern, like good poker players, 
folded interesting but losing hands. 

The Democratic Party is not likely to as- 
sume the Glenn and Cranston debts, as it did 
the debts of Hubert Humphrey and Robert 
Kennedy in 1968; it took nearly eight years to 
pay those off. But candidates can help each 
other, by urging their contributors who have 
“maxed out" (given them $1,000 already) to 
give 51,000 to help an erstwhile rival retire his 
debt. No such agreements have been made, 
however, so Mr. Glenn and Mr. Cranston 
labor on to pay off their losing bets. 

We think il is an improvement in the state of 
campaign financing that candidates cannot 
just run up huge expenses and then walk away 
from their debts. But a system that creates 
such a horrendous financial penally for run- 
ning for office dearly still needs work. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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.909: A Blaze of Spirits io Belfast 
.ONDON — In a big fire at Belfast [on April 
J0J half a million gallons of whisky were con- 
firmed and damage estimated at at least 
250,000 was done. While two men were work- 
ig about noon at a barrel of whisky on the 
tird floor of the bonded stores of Messrs. 
IcConnell. the distillers, the barrel slipped, 
"-ashed through the floor and burst. A gas jet 
fl fire to the escaping spirit and the place was 
stantly in a blaze. The whole building, the 
Daily Express” slates, was soon a raging 
irnace. For the next two hours the flames 
iflply licked up everything in their path, 
bout eight o’clock a wall collapsed without 
iming and six people received serious inju- 
s necessitating their removal to hospital, 
vo firemen were also severely injured. 


1934: French Police Put Down Left 
PARIS — The Gaston Doumergue govern- 
ment demonstrated conclusively [on April 20] 
that it will tolerate no public disorders m Paris 
when an attempt by 6,000 Communist and 
Sodalist workers to storm the square before 
the Hdtel de Ville was frustrated by a force of 
police and Mobile Guards. A protest against 
Premier Doumergue’s recent reduction of gov- 
ernment salaries was the aim of the workers, 
who bad planned, despite police prohibition, 
to assemble in the place de 1‘ HOiel de Ville and 

demand dissolution of (he municipal council; 

also lo protest “Fascism” in the French gov- 
ernment. The prefecture of police announced 
at 9.30 p.m. that 940 arrests had been made, 
indicating Lhe efficiency with which police 
worked to quell the threatened riot 
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Interim 

Measures 
For 1984 

By Arthur Macy Cox 

W ashington — it is clearly 
too late to negotiate a compre- 
hensive arms control agreement be- 
fore the elections in-November, but 
several interim measures could be 
c omp leted in the next few months. If 
President Reagan is serious about 
arras control, he need only work out 
the details of several general provi- 
sions already under negotiation. 

First, it is not too late to reach 
agreement on intermediate- range 
missiles in Europe. Just before the 
United States began to deploy Per- 
shing-2 missiles in December, Mos- 
cow indicated that it was prepared to 
limit its intennediatc-range force 
aimed at Europe to 120 SS-20 mis- 
siles with 360 warheads, and to freeze 
further deployment of SS-20s in the 
eastern part of the Soviet Union. 

The Russians have nearly 250 SS- 
20s and 200 SS-4s targeted on Eu- 
rope. If the United States accepted 
thtir offer, they would have to dis- 
mantle nearly 600 warheads, or two- 
thirds of their intermediate force, and 
would end up with a smaller force 
than they bad in the mid-1970s. 

In return for this substantial reduc- 
tion, the United States would agree 
not to deploy in Europe any more 
missiles capable of reaching Russian 
territory. It would have to remove the 
small number of Pershing-2 missiles 
deployed in West Germany. 

This would leave the British and 
French forces intact, with approxi- 
mately 300 warheads, and would per- 
mit the United States to keep approx- 
imately 60 cniise missiles already 
deployed in Britain, West Germany 
and Italy. NATO would then have 


President Reagan 
could start tomorrow 
to negotiate f fair and 
verifiable 9 agreements. 

360 intermediate-range warheads 
facing the Soviet Union — matching 
360 Russian warheads that would 
face Western Europe. 

Second, Mr. Reagan could still 
reach an interim. agreement on strate- 
gic forces. The Russians have pro- 
posed a mutual reduction to 1,800 
missile launchers. That figure is bel- 
ter than the 2^50 ceiling suggested in 
the unratified second strategic arms 
limitation treaty but not as low as 
the Reagan administration's pro- 
posed limit of 1,170. An interim com- 
promise might leave each side with 
1.650 launchers, or 6.500 warheads. 

And of course, to be fair, such an 
agreement would have to cover all 
categories of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons, including land-based interconti- 
nental missiles, for which the Soviet 
Union has the advantage, and air- 
launched cruise missiles and subma- 
rine-launched missiles, for which the 
United States has the advantage. 

These two interim agreements 
would sharply curtail the arms race 
and could provide the underpinning 
for much deeper reductions. To pre- 
pare the ground for such progress, 
Washington should also agree now to 
merge negotiations on intermediate- 
range and strategic weapons. 

Why? Largely because European 
security is as much endangered by 
both sides’ strategic weapons as by 
intermediate-range ones. For exam- 
ple, NATO's most powerful missiles 
are carried by Poseidon submarines 
and classified as strategic, while the 
Russians' big. accurate SS- 1 8 and SS- 
19 strategic missiles are even more 
capable of devastating Europe than 
the intermediate-range SS-20s. 

Merging the talks would also pro- 
vide the bat forum to take account of 
the British and French missiles — as 
the Russians will insist upon. 

Third, President Reagan is passing 
up the opportunity to conclude a 
comprehensive test ban. The draft 
agreement provides for continuous 
on-site monitoring by technical 
means and for on-site inspection by 
human observers when there is evi- 
dence of possible violation. We are 
within sight of a final agreement. Yet 
the Reagan administration has 
drooped out or the talks and has 
made plans to expand American nu- 
clear test facilities. Meanwhile, the 
United States is producing more nu- 
clear warheads today than at any 
time in the last 20 years. 

Finally, the Reagan administration 
has dropped out of talks to ban anti- 
satellite weapons. The Russians have 
produced a primitive, low-orbit anti- 
satellite weapon, but have indicated 
that they are willing to destroy it if a 
total satellite weapon ban can be ne- 
gotiated. Mr. Reagan is worried that 
adequate verification may not be pos- 
sible. but he has not made every 
effort to explore joint measures for 
overcoming this problem 
The destabilizing consequences of 
a race for space weapons would prob- 
ably be more dangerous for America 
than for the Russians because Ameri- 
ca depends more heavily on satellite 
intelligence gathering. 

If he really wanted to. President 
Reagan could start tomorrow to ne- 
gotiate “fair and verifiable” arms 
control agreements with the Soviet 
Union. Certainly, that would make 
more sense than to continue on the 
present course, building an ever more 
dangerous nuclear arsenal. 
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When Buildup Spurs Buildup 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


Who doubts it? Some may think that the Pentagon is 


I don't think Caspar Weinberger is one to bype 
threats. All the evidence is that he believes that the Soviet 
buildup is steady, real and menacing. I believe it, too, bm 
draw a different conclusion. 

In the fourth year of an administration whose future is 
uncertain, few will he surprised at tins latest glimp se of 
its familiar strategic premises, and fewer still will have 
the heart to joust over the fine print. A heavy menag e, 
however, seas from the pages of this report. 

The growth of Soviet might is not just a measure of 
what Mr. Weinberger sees as the thrust behind the 
growth: “Military domination, it’s just that simple." It is 
the measure of the Reagan administration’s overall fail- 
ure to top off or level down the mutual ambitions and 
anxieties that fuel arms programs on both sides. 

We know from the daily papers that arms control is 
stalemated. We know from the Pentagon’s report that 
Soviet power is expanding continuously. We nave Mr. 
Weinberger's word for it that this is the natural order of 
things. As long as the Reagan team is in control, pump- 
ing up American capabilities and Soviet competitive 
instincts alike, this will be so. 

Mr. Reagan and Secretary of Slate George Shultz, by 
way of rallying support for building and being prepared 
to use armed power, are saying these days that otherwise 
diplomacy will not work. Mr. Weinberger has much 
fainter expectations for diplomacy. 

He has done much to remove from active political 
usage the earlier theory, which was overdone but had a 
core of truth to it, that Soviet strategy and American 
strategy often were mutually reactive — “apes on a 
treadmill.” He believes that Soviet strategy is of sponta- 
neous ideological origin. It follows that the pursuit of 
accommodation is dangerous and that the amassing of 
force offers the only safe restraint on Soviet conduct. 

Early on, the Reagan administration argued that the 
Soviet economy was at or near the breaking point and 
America could extract arms control concessions, or force 
a Soviet turning inward, by using economic and techno- 


logical advantages to force the pace of the anus race. The 
theory has been given a test for going on four years. 
Hard-liners say mat this is not long enough. But in 
America’s democratic system, four years is as long a test 
as any administration is given. The results are in that 
glossy new book, “Soviet Military Power 1984." 

Mr. Weinberger wiB go down as the ar c hi t ect of the 
greatest military buildup in American history. No de- 
fense secretary has ever spent or committed so many new 
tens of billions of dollars. Some find Mr: Weinberger a 
fanatic. I find him a magician. 

He has led a buildup, one far surpassing what Jimmy 
Carter began after Afghanistan, when nothing has hap- 
pened — not in Lebanon, Central America, the Gulf 
region or Afghanistan — to show that the Reagan 
increment was necessary or even useful to solve foreign 
policy problems, and when much has happened in all 
chose places indicating that the Reagan increment is 
making no difference, is irrelevant. 

Mr. Weinberger’s attitude toward his epic achieve- 
ment. meanwhile, is strangely diffident. He insists that 
the administration's program has “restored,” variously, 
American strength, deterrence and strategic stability — 
apples and oranges, by the way, which do not fit easily in 
the same basket. But he points with truly felt alarm to 
what the Soviets are doing and casts doubt that these 
American goals have yet been reached. 

It has to be asked, in the light of Mr. Weinbager’s 
judgment of Soviet motives (“military domination"), 
whether those goals can be reached at alL 

The truth is that the Reagan administration came on 
the scene when, according to the best American esti- 
mates, the rate of growth of the Soviet military had 
slowed. The administration reacted not so much to the 
Soviet arsenal, or to the Soviet armory, as to the different 
adventurist and expansionist moves — in Afghanistan, 
Africa and Central America — that the Kremlin had 
undertaken during America's post-Vietnam distraction. 
An administration of believers over-reacted in money 
and hardware, and invigorated the Kremlin's believers. 
In consequence, more will be spent and less security 
value received on both rides. 

This is the Reagan defense legacy. 

The Washington Post. 


Letter From Moscow: Graves at Easter 


M OSCOW — Volodya's mother 
died 26 years ago and the last 
thing he did before emigrating to the 
United States was to pay on old wom- 
an several hundred rubles to keep up 
the grave. When he learned we were 
coming to Moscow, he begged us to 
visit the grave to find out the state it 
was in. “The old woman was not to 
be trusted," he said. 

For Volodya, his mother’s grave 
was sacred. The day of the funeral, 
friends and family had gathered at 
the house to eat and drink. A place 
was laid at the table for her. Accord- 
ing lo Russian custom, the ritual was 
repeated nine days after her death 
and again on the 40th. 

Every year after that, on the anni- 
versary of her death and at Easter, 
friends and family assembled inride 
the railings with which Russians sur- 
round their graves. They brought 
flowers and sat drinking vodka and 
eating black bread and sausage, cry- 
ing a little, but laughing, too. When 
Volodya married. Be and his bride 
visited the grave straight from the 
wedding palace, she shivering in her 
white satin gown. They put red tulips 
fresh from the market that morning 
on the snow next to the headstone. 

Volodya and his family were not 
religious, at least not in the tradition- 
al sense. Raised as atheists, they bad 
never given much thought to God. It 
is just that Russians have an unusual- 
ly close relationship with death, al- 
most a preoccupation. They express 
surprise when they learn that Ameri- 
cans don’t respect il as they do. A 
lack of familiarity with death, many 
Soviets fear, indicates that Ameri- 
cans take war lightly. 

Most of this century, as a result of 
war agaiost the Germans or of Sta- 
lin’s barbarity. Russians have suf- 
fered violent death more than mosL 
Not thaL it was much better before 
the revolution, with the czars wa gin g 
continuous wars. The Russians are 
uncomplaining people with an enor- 
mous capacity for suffering, especial- 
ly in the name of Mother Russia. 

With the help of Volodya’s careful 
map we found the cemetery some 40 
kilometers outside Moscow. With 
Easter around the comer, il was by 
far the roost colorful spot in an other- 
wise drab little town. 

People were sprucing up the 


By Ruth Daniloff 

and son in World War II. In their 
shapeless black coats and shawls, old 
babushkas like her are the guardians 
of memory, never allowing the youn- 
ger generation to forget death. 

It is perhaps not surprising that, 
with such a violent history, ancient 
rituals associated with death and re- 
birth persist It is as though they were 
wired into the human brain. 

Lenin tried to cut the religious con- 
nection in much the same way as 


Painted Easter eggs, 
bits of cake and vodka 
were not for the birds 
but for the spirits. 


Prince Vladimir tried to eradicate pa- 
ganism when he introduced Chris- 
tianity to Russia in the 10th century. 
After the revolution, religion was de- 
clared to be the opium of the people 
and hundreds of churches were de- 
stroyed. Priests were no longer al- 
lowed to officiate at the graveside, 
although it is still possible to have a 
funeral service in a church. 

As it turned out, neither Lenin nor 
the prince succeeded in eliminating 
old ideas and rituals associated with 
death. Actors and staging changed 
but the play remains the same. 

Lenin became a kind of Christ fig- 
ure himself, as indicated by the Soviet 
slogan, “Lenin lived. Lenin lives, Le- 


nin will live.” Thousands are ready to 
spend up to six hours standing in line 
to catch a glimpse of his mummified 
body in the mausoleum in Red 
Square, unaware that under Russian 
Orthodoxy, one way to identify a 
saint was that his body did not rot 

This year, by a quirk of the calen- 
dar, Loin’s birthday, Russian Or- 
thodox Easter and Western Easter 
fall on the same day. 

Not only do Christian rituals sur- 
vive in this aggressively atheistic 
country, but pagan ones as wdl 


Children 

Understand 

By Colman McCarthy . 

W ASHINGTON — In 50 Anwri- 
can cities in the last six 
months, theatrical companies, 
schools and church groups have? 
staged “Peace Child.” The musical 
{day, which premiered before an au- 
dience of 1500 at the Kennedy Cat* ‘ 
ter in Washington in December 1982, 
is a meditative story of an American 
boy and a Russian girl who believe 
disarmament starts with them. 

Possibilities for peace enter die 
minds of die children when feelings 
of friendship enter their hearts. The 
American bc^, whose father works at 
the Pentagon, and the Russian girl, ’ 
the daughter of a military attache ai 
the Soviet Erabassy.rncct in a garden 
while their parents are inside at a 
diplomatic cocktail party. 

“I wonder why we let our leaders 
build these weapons that could kiB 
everything?” the boy asks in the 
opening scene. “It is because we are 
afraid,” the girl answers. “I’m not 
frightened of you,” she is told. 

That is the' theme of the play. In 
another scene, after the American has 
been to talk with both his president 
and the Soviet premier, he cries out 
that “this world’s going crazy. I’ve 
been to see the two most powerful 
people on the planet and they're not 
doing anything about it” 

He is told by another character 
“You cannot Name weapons. You 
can’t even blame the men who made 
them. You must blame the fear that 
has grown up between us.” 

During the Easter and Passover: 
seasons, when Christians and Jews 
observe religious festivals that coin- ' 
ride with the springtime renewal of ■ 
the earth, a joyful play like “Peace ■ 
Child” deserves to be pan of the 
rebirth celebration. Most audiences ■ 
that have seen it have leapt to their : 
feet in applause and gratitude. 

The highest leapers may well be • 
children. A play like “Peace Child” is ■ 
one of the few messages bang sat: 
from the adult world to the child's , 
world that we are not yet helpless 
before global fear and nuclear death. . 

For many children, it is too late. • 
Last September before a congrcsaon- ; 
al select committee, a tenth grader . 
spoke of what the nuclear threat has . 
done to her subconscious: “I think 
about die bomb just about every day 
now. It makes me sad and depressed 
when 1 think about a bomb ever be- 
ing dropped. ! hope I'm with my 
family, I don't want to die alone. T 
think about it most on sunny days * 
when I'm having a good time . . . 

In a study by the American Psychi- 
atric Association, researchers report- 
ed that 70 percent of students men- 
tioned nuclear annihilation as a - 
perceived certainty of their future ' 
world. Psychiatrists speak of a new ' 
pathology — “futurelessness” — -that 
haunts the minds of children. 

President Reagan has criticized 
teachers who allow class time to be • 
spent on the discussion of nudear 1 
war. Why frighten children? he asks. 

And why expose them to “Peace > 
Chfld,” wonders Representative Stan 
Parris, a Virginia Republican. Mr. 
Parris is alarmed that the play has • 
been strongly adorned by school of- ' 
fidals and that as many as 14,000 
Washington children will be seeing it 
Stick to reading and writing, he said. 

“I can’t bdieve that the witnessing of . 
a rock musical can lead to the under- • 
standing of peace.” But it is not peace ’ 
that cannot be understood. 

If Mr. Parris would take the time to • 


untry, but pagan ones as wdL see the play, he might grasp that it is 
“No, I don’t bdieve- in God, but war ana fear that the children cannot 
this is our tradition,” explained a understand. “Peace Child" is the sto- 
young man who was placing painted iy of children too young to be con- 
Easter eggs, bits of cake ana vodka trolled by the nudear habit of mind, 
on his grandfather’s grave. “We al- In the war preparation debate, ■ 
ways put food on graves at Easter. I adults risk ridicule when they cite 
suppose it is for the birds.” children's fears as a reason to disarm.'. 


The food was not for the birds but Jimmy Carter learned that when he • 
for the spirits. An ancient pagan no- quoted his daughter, Amy. 


tion has it that the dead need nour- Samantha Smith* was perceived as . 
ishmeot in order to make it in the a dupe erf the Kremlin because she.- 
afterlife. Although the Russian Or- played with Russian children, 
thodox Church disapproves of people Representative Morris Udall, the ■ 
feeding spirits, it nonetheless holds a Arizona Democrat, is sea as well- 
special blessing of the eggs and cake meaning bm well out of it because be , 
oo Easter Saturday. is trying to create a United Slates- ! 

Volodya’s instincts were right, as Soviet Exchange for Peace program, 
we discovered when we eventually Under his plan, 2,000 children from 
found his mother's grave at the far cadi country would study, work and ! 
ad of the cemetry. The old woman live in the other for a year, 
must have used the money for some- The Udall resolution, which has 
thing else. The grave was overran 141 co-sponsors in the House, match- ‘ 
with weeds. We cleared il as best we es the purposes of “Peace Child.” - 
could and took a photograph to sad David Woollcombe, president of the 
Volodya in New York. From the way Peace Child Foundation, a Washing- - 
be thanke d us. the picture was as ton-based group, plans to travdto 
precious as the icons that hung in Moscow on May 6 to try to persuade ' 
the corner of his grandparents’ house Soviet leaders to allow Russian chil- 
before the revolution. dren to perform Lhe play there. 

International Herald Tribune. The Washington Post. 


Samantha Smith* was 


feeding spirits, it nonetheless holds a 
special blessing of the eggs and cake 
oo Easter Saturday. 


ad of the cemetry. The old woman 
must have used the money for some- 
thing else. The grave was overran 
with weeds. We cleared it as best we 
could and took a photograph to sad 
Volodya in New York. From the way 
be thanked us. the picture was as 
precious as the icons that hung in 
the comer of his grandparents’ house 
before the revolution. 

International Herald Tribune. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Saving Jews in Shanghai 

Regarding “ The Holocausi: Mire 
Could Have Been Done ” (March 26): 

The American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Commit* ee, say the authors, 
“worked in Europe throughout 
World War II.” Let’s give fuller cred- 
it to thejoim committee: It worked in 
Asia, too. Thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees in. the Shanghai ghetto survived 
because the committee negotiated 


who know” where they are going. As a clergyman for 60 yeans, with a 
clrng to life. Does the governor advo- large portion of my time spent in 
cate reversal of basic life instincts? hospitals and nursing homes, I have - 
PATRICK HYDE-CLARKE. sea endless human situations where 
Malaga. Spain. Ae cost of keeping a helpless, senile 

I commend Governor Lamm for oN^finm^lly bSSTt™ of 
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artificially prolonged, especially members of his family. The financial'- 
those who have no hope of regaining demands alone can often have a crip- 

on the A S' 

My position is not that of a young- of the whole family 

(T IWrcnn njhn muni. 1 ... - . . "V 


reopie were sprucing up the because uie committee negotiated 
graves, painting the railings festive .with the Japanese occupiers and 
colors, scrubbing headstones and managed to get relief supplies into 


r capital de 
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The writer is author, most recently, 
of “Russian Roulette — The Super- 
power Game . " He contributed this 
comment to The New York Times. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 
Editor" and must contain the writ- 
er’s signature, name and full ad- 
dress. Letters should be brief and 
are subject to editing We cannot 
be responsible for the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts. 


planting flowers. On Easter Sunday 
the winding dirt road to the cemetery 
would be blocked with cars and spe- 
cially hired buses bringing visitors to 
pay respect to the dead. 

Russians like cemeteries. A ceme- 
tery is somewhere lo walk with your 

i : : i ' 


Shanghai from America. 

RICHARD PATRICK WILSON. 

Mobile, Alabama. 

Prolonging Elderly Life 

In response to lhe report "US. Gov- 


child or have a picnic when it’s sunny. emo f, ^ a >' s l ^ e Elderly Have Duty to 
You can recite poetry, as happens Die" (March 29): 
most weekends at Pasternak’s grave The governor of Colorado. Rich- 
the small village outside Moscow ard D. Lamm, says the elderly should 

not artificially extend their lives. He 


where he lived and died. not artificially extend their live 

A graveyard is an ideal place for does not say' at what age the 


sight or the watcnrui militiaman, “I been born in the lime of my father, 
like to come here and sit, your trou- before antibiotics were discovered, 
bles seem to get less," said an old No one asks to be bom and Few 
woman who had lost a father, brother elect to the; even the deeply religious. 


er person who wants these people out 
of the way to make room for him. I 
am in my mid-80s. My doctor and 1 
have a compact that if I reach the 
“point of no return” — no prospect 
of getting back to any kind of mean- 
ingful life — he will not take any 
artificial means to prolong my life. 

Doctors like that have to act coura- 
geously in view of the increase in the 
□umber of lawsuits that bedevil the 
medical profession. Doctors should 
pot be expected to assume the risk 
involved m making unilateral deci- 
sions in such matters as withdrawing 
life-support systems. Such decisions 
might be left as legally valid and 
binding in the hands of a c ommi ttee 
composed of representatives of the 
family, (he dergy and the doctors. 


The God in whom I believe is a 
God of love and mercy. He must look.' 
down with approval when we extend 
to one of His helpless and hopeless 
sons or daughters the compassion" 
and consideration we extend to His 
lesser creatures in similar situations. " 

EDWIN O. KENNEDY, " 
South Orange, New Jersey. 

An Unsecret Service 

Being somewhat naive, I always” 
“ought the CIA was, in essence, a 4 
service. If so, and if they decid- ■ 
ed, with or without the president’s 1 
approval, to mine Nicar aguan wa- 
ters, why should you and I know it? • 
ALEXANDER MAKINSKY. 

Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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kDespite Missile Impasse, ^NewIceAge 9 in East- West Relations Isn’t as Bad as It Looks 


h 


By John Vinocur 


Mew 1'iW' Time* Smite 
PARIS — Seen from Western Europe's per- 
spective. a “new ice age" of East-West relations, 
threatened by the Warsaw Pact last year, has not 
come to pass. 

The Soviet Union continues to call its rela- 
tionship with the United States near disastrous. 
But Moscow is now talking in more moderate 

NEWS ANALYSIS 


measures at the three conferences on the issues 
in Vienna. Geneva and Stockholm. 

With the nuclear arms reduction talks broken 
off, the Soviet approach these days seems al- 
most classic, according to the European offi- 
cials. The approach, they said, involves talking 
to them in a different, more modulated tone 
than that used for the Reagan administration so 
as to bring the allies into the process of pressing 
for concessions from the United Slates. ' 

A French diplomat said the process could not 
have been more clearly stated than by Georgi A_ 
Arbatov. a member of the Soviet Communist 


tones to Washington's European allies; officials D _ 
sav. and is planning a series of high-level meei- Central Committee and an expert on 

ings with Italian. West German and British U ^. ted Stales affaire, at a recent meeting here. 

» • I _ : _ _ Mr Arholnii iiAa ni«F m Damp nf .tka 


officials this spring. 

The first of the series begins Monday wheat 
Foreign Minister Giulio Andreoui of Italy goes 
to Moscow. 

Comparing the Eastern bloc's moves with the 
warning last fall by Erich Honecker, the East 


' lions — he called it “a new ice age" — West 
European officials see wintry public statements 
. but no chilling retaliatory measures. 

Rather, according to Western negotiators in- 
terviewed in the last few weeks. East and West 
are talking actively, and sometimes construc- 
tively, about force reductions in Central Eu- 
rope. chemical warfare and confidence-building 


Mr. Arbatov, who was in Paris at the invita- 
tion of the French Ministry of External Rela- 
tions. characterized Soviet-U.S. relations in gla- 
cial terms, adding, “Europe must not sit around 
as a spectator watching what's going on in 
Washington." 

Because the tough statements or last fall were 
so menacing, and the warnings of cataclysm so 
much a part of the internal politics of the 
Warsaw Pact countries, the European officials 
said they believed development of the new line 
would take the Soviet leadership considerable 
time, and it rouldcome into effect only gradual- 
ly- 

But beyond the public statements, the Euro- 
peans say they see a number of signs, some of 
them contradictory, of the Soviet Union casting 


around for a new approach for dealing with the 
West after its failure to block the deployment of 
the Pershing-2 and cruise missiles. 

The most obvious is their interest in talking to 
Washington's leading allies. In the next months, 
the foreign ministers of three NATO countries 
deploying missiles will go to Moscow at the 
invitation of the Russians. After Mr. Andreot- 
ti's visit. Hans-Dietrich Genscher of West Ger- 
many will go in May, and Sir Geoffrey Howe of 
Britain in June. 

The schedule of visits is accompanied by 


small signs of movement. Western diplomats at 
the Stockholm talks, now in recess, have said 
they received “fairly explicit hints" from the 
chief Soviet delegate. Oleg A. Grinevsky, that 
Western willingness to discuss a renunciation of 
force pledge in Stockholm might help in resum- 
ing the nuclear talks. 

Other reports also indicated the Russians 
were putting out feelers to some of the allies 
while ignoring others. The military correspon- 
dent of The Financial Times wrote that a senior 
Soviet official from Mr. Arbatov's Institute of 


Progress in Troop Talks Is Seen 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Two members of the U.S. 
House or Representatives said Friday after sev- 
eral days of talks with Soviet officials that they 
were told that the Soviet Union considered a 
European troop-reduction agreement nearly at 
hand. 

They also said that the Soviet Union did not 
consider chemical weapons an important issue 
bat that it was anxious to bq^n talks with the 
United States on banning weapons from space. 

Representatives Patricia Schioeder, Demo- 
crat of Colorado, and Mary Rose Oakar. Demo- 
crat of Ohio, said at a news conference that a 


Soviet official commented on the troop reduc- 
tion talks; “We really think that's about 
solved," 

The troop- reduction talks, formally called the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction talks, 
have been going on for 10 years and are aimed at 
reducing East- West conventional forces in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The women were invited by the Soviet parlia- 
ment in their capacity as members of the con- 
gressional caucus on women's issues. They said 
they spoke frankly about human rights and 
about U.S. allegations that mail sent from the 
United States to Soviei citizens was not being 
delivered. 


North American Studies had suggested the Rus- 
sians might be readv to return to the nuclear 
arms talks if NATO agreed to freezing its de- 
ployment at the current level. 

The suggestion, said to have been made to a 
British official, compares with the official Soviet 
line, restated frequently, that NATO must re- 
move the missiles it hasdeployed in order to get 
the talks moving again. 

When combined with reports from West Eu- 
ropean diplomats on unusually friendly conver- 
sations with their East European counterparts 
at the current international conferences, the Tact 
that some compromise ideas are afloat gives 
European officials a less than dramatic sense of 
the current East- West situation. 

They believe there is real Soviei indecision on 
how to proceed, citing as an example the War- 
saw Pact's failure to make formal proposals in 
Stockholm to balance those from the NATO 
group and other countries on setting up specific 
confidence- building mechanisms in Europe. 

For Rudolf Tarovsky. the Austrian delegate 
to the Stockholm talks, who has been involved 
in direct talks with the Russians, there was 
shock in Moscow that the Soviet campaign 
against deployment of the new NATO missiles 
did not work, and shock when such so-called 
retaliatory measures as stationing new missiles 
in East Germany barely touched West Europe- 
an public opinion. 


"This may change their tactics, but slowly," 
he viid. 

Without knowing who will be the president of 
the United States after January, and wanting to 
do nothing to assist Ronald Reagan's re-elec- 
tion, Soviet officials are mainly interested now 
in scouting for future areas of compromise, a 
senior European official said. 

After spending two months talking to them in 
Stockholm, he feels the major decision the Rus- 
sians will have to make involves when the sharp 
words toward the United Suites can be aban- 
doned without loss of face. 

h is here that the differences of view emerge 
among the allies on whether the Russians must 
come forward on their own — “the bear de- 
scending the tree." was Mr. Tarovksky's phrase 
for it — or if the West should offer to "help them 
find a face-saving formula that will allow full 
dialogue between the blocs to begin in earnest. 

Washington's attitude has been that the Unit- 
ed Stales is ready for serious conversations and 
that the Soviei Union, after breaking off the 
missile talks last year, has only, to name the 
place and date to sun them. 

For some of the European allies, reacting to 
domestic political pressure, this may be insuffi- 
cient. The one thing they said they expected 
from the foreign ministers' visits to Moscow in 
the next three months were clearer indications 
of what kind of device the Russians may hold 
out for again starting to talk about missiles. 


Chernenko Promotes KGB Chief to Marshal 


Compiled bp Our Staff From Dispatches 

MOSCOW — In what appears 
to be a sign of his growing stature 
. within the Soviei leadership, Viktor 
'IM. Chebrikov, head of the KGB 

iratus. *has been promoted tcTthe 
military rank of marshal 
1 The promotion is Mr. Chebri- 
■ lev's third in five months and 
Western diplomats said it marked 
' him out as a powerful and rising 
figure under President Konstantin 
U. Chernenko. 

! They said his elevation also un- 
derlined the growing role of the 
- KGB in the administration, 
i Tass news agency said Mr. Cher- 
nenko conferred the honor on the 
6 1-year-old career security police- 
pan at a Kremlin ceremony and 
praised the work of the KGB. 

1 Mr. Chebrikov, a Ukrainian, be- 
came bead of the KGB in Decem- 
ber I98Z Last November he was 
^promoted from colonel-general to 
:fufl army general. A month later he 


became an alternate, or non voting, 
member of the ruling Politburo. 

At the ceremony, the tide of 
Hero of Socialist Labor was also 
conferred on Mikhail S. Soloment- 
sev, chairman of the party control 
committee. Defense Minister Dmi- 
tri F. Ustinov, like Mr. Soloment- 
sev a full member of the Politburo, 
was awarded the Order of Lenin. 

Mr. Chebrikov's promotion ap- 
peared to be more significant. Ac- 
cording to available records, he is 
only the second head of the secret 
police to have held the rank of 
marshal since the Bolsheviks took 
power in 1917. Lavrenti P. Beria, 
secret police chief under Josef Sta- 
lin, was promoted to marshal in 
1945 in recognition of his duties 
during World War II as deputy 
chairman of the Stale Defense 
Committee, which oversaw the war 
effort. He was executed in 1954. 
following Stalin's deaths 

Yuri V. Andropov, who headed 
the KGB for 15 years before be- 


coming party leader in 1982, was 
never more than a general. Like 
Mr. Andropov, Mr. Chebrikov is a 
civilian but it is customary for civil- 
ians appointed to senior positions 
in the security and defense appara- 
tus to be awarded military ranks. 

Mr. Chebrikov made his early 
party career in Dnepropetrovsk, 
the Ukrainian dty where late Presi- 
dent Leonid L Brezhnev had his 
original political base. He moved to 
the KGB headquarters in Moscow 
shortly after Mr. Andropov took 
over the organization in 1967. 

Although promoted to the rank 
of first deputy chairman of the 
KGB in April 1982, shortly before 
Mr. Andropov moved back to the 
party secretariat. Mr. Chebrikov 
was passed over when a new head 
of the secret police was named. 

The post went id Vital! V. Fedor- 
chuk, a senior KGB official from 
the Ukraine. In December 1982, a 
month after Mr. Andropov became 
party leader, Mr. Fedorchuk was 


appointed in tenor minister, in 
charge of the uniformed police, and 
Mr. Chebrikov succeeded him in 
the top KGB post- 

Mr. Chebrikov has a reputation 
as a hard-liner. (NYT. Reuters) 

■ Brezhnev Aide Re-emerges 

Dusko Doder of The Washington 
Post reported from Moscow: 

Vladimir L Dolgikh, a member 
of the Soviet leadership whose po- 
litical career seemed to go into 
eclipse during Mr. Andropov's 
reign, re-emerged Friday as a po- 
tential contender Tor high office 
when he addressed one of the main 
Kremlin rallies of the year. 

Mr. Dolgikh. 59. an alternate 
member of the Politburo and a 
Central Committee secretary, de- 
livered the main speech at the rally 
in memory of Lenin , the founder of 
the Soviet state. 

The right to make the speech is 
one of the greatest honors be- 
stowed on a Soviet leader. 



Jailed Polish Dissidents Are Beaten 
To Curtail Protests, Report Claims 


Viktor M. Chebrikov 


Mr. Dolgikh's appearance ap- 
peared to mark a reversal in nis 
political fortunes. He was brought 
to the top leadership by Brezhnev 
after serving as parry chief of the 
Krasnoyarsk region in Siberia, Mr. 
Chernenko’s home base. He is be- 
lieved to be a political ally of the 
new Soviet leader. 


Reuters 

WARSAW — Prominent politi- 
cal detainees staging protests at 
Barczewo prison in northern Po- 
land have suffered severe injuries 
after being beaten by guards, ac- 
cording to a Solidarity repo ri- 
ll accused senior prison staff of 
brutality toward Solidarity activ- 
ists and supporters or the anti-Sovi- 
et Confederation of Independent 
Poland and said that harassment of 
political prisoners had intensified. 

The bulletin, made available to 
Western correspondents Friday, 
said nine Solidarity and confedera- 
tion prisoners were being held in 
solitary confinement because of 
protests against ill-treaunenL 
Barczewo is one of Tour Polish 
prisons where opposition sources 
have reported a series of hunger 
strikes by political prisoners de- 
manding better conditions. 


The Solidarity report named 
guards and medical officials ai 
Barczewo allegedly responsible for 
the beating of inmates and identi- 
fied the victims. 

It said Edmund Baluka suffered 
two broken ribs and kidney dam- 
age when guards beat him and that 
Wladyslaw Frasyniuk’s arm was 
dislocated. Romuald Szeremietiew 
was said to have been held in a 
s traitjacket. 

The report said that harassment 
of political prisoners had been 
stepped up and had become sys- 
tematic since the action taken 
against Mr. Baluka on March 20 
when he demanded to see his law- 
yer. 

■ Poor Health Care Alleged 

An unofficial report on the 
health of Poles interned during the 
past two years for political offenses 


shows that hundreds suffered last- 
ing injuries because of prison con- 
ditions. The Washington Post re- 
ported from Warsaw. 

The study, compiled by an un- 
derground medical team of about 
10 doctors, alleges that there have 
been hundreds of cases or infec- 
tion. ulcers, nervous disorders, 
heart problems, bone disease and 
other ailments among released and 
still-imprisoned dissidents. Many 
of them were reportedly subjected 
to mistreatment in internment cen- 
ters and prisons. 

No willful denial of proper medi- 
cal care to prisoners is alleged. 
Rather, the point of the paper, 
summarized in an interview with 
one of its authors, is that medical 
treatment in Polish jails is atro- 
ciously substandard and that the 
Polish authorities have been insen- 
sitive to the health damage. 


French f Union of Left 9 
Seen Shaky After Vote 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

PARIS — France’s ruling So- 
cialist-Communist alliance is in “a 
difficult phase of unity" following 
the Communists’ reaction to a con- 
fidence vote, the Socialist-Party's 
national secretary, Jean Poperen, 
said Friday. 

“If things continue as if there 
had been no [vote], it will be infi- 
nitely more serious than before," 
the No. 2 Socialist Party official 
wanted. He said the Socialists “will 
watch closely what happens in the 
coming days and weeks, the more 
so as we are heading for further 
important, serious and undoubted- 
ly difficult derisions.” 

The Communists voted with the 
government early Friday morning 
in a test demanded by Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Mauroy to oblige the 
Communists to make their attitude 
toward government policies clear. 
The balloting gave the government 
a 329-156 margin, with one absten- 
tion. The conservative and moder- 
ate opposition voted no confi- 
dence. 

The vote came after repeated 
criticism of the government's eco- 
nomic policies by the Communist 
Party, although it maintained that 
it wanted to keep its four ministers 
in the cabinet. But the Communist 
decision was complicated by con- 
tinued insistence that the govern- 
ment take the party’s viewpoints 
into consideration. 

“The statements by the spokes- 
man of tie Communist group [in 
(he National Assembly] do not 
seem to me to be in harmony with 
the significance of the confidence 
vote.” Mr. Poperen said. 

The Communist spokesman, 
Guy Hermier, accused Mr. Mauroy 
of remaining deaf to his party's 
suggestions and said the prime 
minister’s speech failed to allay 
Communist concerns over unem- 
ployment, wages and industrial po- 
licy. 

The Socialists have an absolute 
majority in the National Assembly, 
but President Francois Mitterrand 
needed the Communist vote na- 
tionally to win the presidency in 
1981. He and Mr. Mauroy nave 


repeatedly said they want the Com- 
munists to stay in the government 
and in the “union of the left," but 
have been increasingly irritated by 
the Communists' attitude, particu- 
larly to the government's . tough 
modernization plans for the'sud, 
coal and shipbuilding industries. 

The Communists' defiant atti- 
tude during the debate Thursday 
led press commentators Friday to 
pronounce the death sentence on 
the leftist alliance. 

Serge July, editor of the leftist 
newspaper. Liberation, said that 
the Communists' “yes" vote at the 
end of the debate fooled nobody. 
“The union of the left has tun its 
course, the break has taken place, 
but for reasons of mutual conve- 
nience the death has not yet been 
made official," Mr. July wrote. 

Leading Socialists appear now to 
be preparing their party for a break 
with the Communists. Lionel Jo- 
spin, the Socialist Party first secre- 
tary , said he was dissatisfied with 
the Communist speeches and that 
there was a contradiction between 
their words and their vote. 

In continuing unrest among 
steelworkers in northeastern 
France, police fired tear gas Friday 
at demonstrating workers in a bid 
to clear a barricade from a main 
road in the Ardennes region near 
the town of Vtreux Molhain. The 
demonstrators, protesting govern- 
ment plans to cut up to 25. 000 jobs 
in the sted sector, dumped a truck- 
load of scrap iron to block the main 
road outside (heir factory. 

Overnight, dozens of workers in 
the steel town of Loogwy caused 
serious damage to railroad lines. 
Rail traffic was halted when they 
pushed heavy rolls of sprung sted 
off a bridge onto the tracks linking 
Longwy and Longuyon. Police, 
dashed with protesters as they j 
tried to prevent railroad workers 
from repairing the track. 

Meanwhile. Michelin. the 
world’s second largest lire maker, 
said Thursday it would reduce its 
46,000-member work force by 
4,920 by the end of next year. 

(AP. Reuters) 


Leaders of Holdout Miners 
In Britain CaQ for a Strike 


Reuters 

MDON — Union leaders in 
tunny's second-largest coal- 
ailed on their members Fri- 
o join the five-week mine 

sr resisting joining the strike 
the beginning, union leaders 
Atmghamshirc agreed on a 
at at a special conference of 
us. 

y voted to order an official 
by the district's 34,000 min- 
hich if obeyed would mean 
I! but a handful of Britain s 
0 coal miners would be on 

itants backed by the Naiion- 
uon of Mineworkers have 

picketing Nottinghamshire 

nee the strike began in an 
to persuade miners there to 
wk. But until Friday only 
to 10,000 miners m the area 
stimated to have joined the 


After Friday's vote, the National 
Union area leader. Henry Richard- 
son, said; “Eighty percent of the 
mineworkers in this country are on 
strike and we are calling for soli- 
darity." 

The strike is over plans to abol- 
ish 20,000 jobs next year by closing 
unprofitable pits. Miners in some 
areas In no dan g er from the cuts 
have been slow to join the strike. 

The secretary-general of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers. Pe- 
ter Heaihfield, said Friday at a ral- 
ly in Port Talbot. Wales, that 
nonstriking miners were dose to 

joining the strike. 

The union agreed this week to 
change its rules so that a strike 
could be called after a national bal- 
lot showing 50 percent plus one in 
favor, instead of 55 peroent as be- 
Tore. In three votes in the past two 
years, the old requirement thwart- 
ed efforts by militants to paralyze 
the mines. 
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■ivate school for boy* and eirfeaees I' 


hod 1945 

A private school for boys and Rirls ages 1 1 - 1 a. All st intents a re learning 
disabled because of neurological impairment. Maplebrook provides an 
ungraded curriculum, accent on Me skills, pre- vocational work progra ms 
and a full spectrum of sports and leisure time activities in a warm and 
raring homelike atmosphere. Non -dtsrrimina lory. 

Write Mr. L Adams, Head m aster, Maplebrook School, 

North Road 6, Amenta. NY 12501 -Tel: 914-373-8191 


SIX WEEK 

SUMMER SESSION ON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL CAMPUS 
Baric Skffls 

NoncompottUve Atmosphere 
A structured program for boys 
and girts who need to recover 
lost ground or wish to accel- 
erate academically. 4-1 student/ 
teacher ratio. Understanding 
(acuity. Assistance (or dys- 
lexics. College guidance. Near 
Tangiewoodsnd Summer Thea- 
tres. Sports, Pool. Tennis. Gol( 
and Riding. Intensive ESL Pro- 
gram for Foreign Students. 
College town. Ages 8-19. 

David W. Milna, Hdm. 

131 Gala Road 
WllUamstown. Macs. 01 267 

Tel: 413-468-8136 


GREAT BRITAIN 


UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY 
STUDIES 
IN LONDON 


Co-educational boarding school 
«r. 10-12: small classes, American 
curriculum, cuttanl excursions m 
Britain and Europe, sports. Firs -dess 
uctiiics in Tudor mansion on 
□tfsUru or Loodoo. 
Vacancies for Fall ’84 
Schiller Academy is sponsored by 
ScfaDer International University, an 
accredited American Unrimity with 
campuses in Loodoo. Paris. Madrid. 

Hddelbere A Strasbourg. 

SctuBer Academy. 
WckbMO Court, West Wickham. 
Kent BR49HH, 

Tel: (91)777! 


humtotional Herald Tribune's 
sp atial re port o n 

INTERNAnONAL 

EDUCATION 

will be pttbGshed On 

TVBSBAY, MAY MS, 1984 

For La to tins lion p/eur raauet 
poor nearest BBT repreaeatathre 


PREPARE FOR: 


ESL REVIEW-TOEFL 
FMGEMS-GGFNS 
FLEX 1,2,3 -MSKP 
HMB 1,2,3*NDB 
HPB-HCB1 
GMAT-LSAT-CPA 
MC AT- DAT- VAT 
OCAT-SAT-ACT 
EXEC. SPEEDREADING 


-u 



EDUCATIONAL 

CENTER 


For information regaidng 
programs authonzeo under 

Federal lawioeniofl 
non-imimgrani alien sigdenu 
m foe U S A., please can 

212-977*8200 

OrWriteiDept.HT 

Stanley H. Kaplan 
Educational Center Ltd. 

131 West 56 Sfreet 
New Ybrt. N.Y. 10019 
Porrnanem Cenier&in Mote 
Than 120 Major US Crttn 
Puerto Rico A Toronto Canada 


EUROPE 

*A PROUD T&iDITIONi 



BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

OVERSEAS 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

-20lh rear in Europe: 

■ S6 locations. In Europe 
- Armed i led bv New England Aarwiilion 
o( Schools mid Cnllepes, tnr. 

- PARIS - 

MASTER OF ARTS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

For information roatacti 

Mrs. Vesmca Young Math ten. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Room 422. Taltevrand Bui Hi at 
American Ernbamv. 2 Avenue liabtid. 
75382 Paris. l>de» (B. 
'oral Pershing Hal L . 

■ -19. R. nmeOwTos. 75008 Pins, re 


AUSTRIA 

LANGUAGE STUDY IN SALZBURG 
Salzburg International Langnage Center 

An international (angnage Institute 
■jC& located in Europe's most beautiful 
city. Intensive German. KnHbh and 
Russian courses held at aU levels. 
Special summer programs offered 
foe all age groups. Courses augmented 
by extensive travel program. Full 
it I iDT' t O O WIT' i boarding facilities available on or 
*■ HftJ. . . ARE J oTf campus. For Information write: 

Salzburg Internationa] Language Centre MoosstnBe 1 06 
A-5020 Salzburg, Austria, Europe Tel. 44485 



HOLLAND 


$ 


HET 


RUNLANDS LYCEUM 

OEGSTGEE5T 

SCHOLENGEMEENSCHAP VWO-HAVO 
INTERNAT1QNAAL BACCALAUREAAT 


The RsnlarKk Lyceum OegUgeatf loctfsd near The Hogue end Leiden 
# is offering you 

THE INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMME 

The b on intemctioocJy recognised two year upper-secondary education^ 
programme and examination. 

inquiries concerning the programme end regs trc Vion should be directed to; 

THE RUNLANDS LYCEUM 







mSTITUT MONTANA ZUGERBERG 

Internatio na l boys' boar d ing school with rigorous U-5. 
prifpororocy program for Americans. Grades 5-12 (Separate , 
sections for French. German and Hafem-s peaking students), 
Thorough practice of modern languages. Highly quatfied American ' • **’ 
faculty. Affiliate member National Association of Independent! 
Schools. College Boards. IdeaBy located at 3,000 feet above sea' 
level, m ceraral Switzerland. 45 mmutes from Zurich and Lucerne. All 
sports, excellent sfe fodEties. Travel Workshop during spring 
vocation. Language Pragrmn in July and August. 

Writs: Dean of the American School, Institat Monteno 
6316 ZugortMHrg, Switzerland 




H05TA - HOTEL AND TOURISM SCHOOL 

Leysin/French-Swftzertand 

9 month intensive courses leading to Diploma in: 
HOT& ADMJNKTRATION katrutdoa m BtefiA tsr Goman 

HOJR MANAGSMENT instruction b English 

TOUtSM AUTHCMUZHJ {IATAJ/UFTAA TRAMNG CENTS 
Haral 'Administration and Tairism causes indude intensive study n languaaes. 
Nest couse begm 2 September, 1984. * Ful sports fadfces, eapeidaly da c 
Write far fuB information la 

- HOSTA. Oi 1B54TLEYSIN. TeL 025/34.1534. Tek* 456.152 CBTOCH 


PRIVATE SCHOilf IN SWITZERLAND 

For all information please apply to our Educational 
Adviser Mr. Paul A. Mayor. 

SCHOLASTIC SBVICE ‘TRANSWORtOA" - GENEVA 

2 Rue do Vlcoi re-Savoyard. Phone: 4-4 IS 65. 


EUROPE 


Summer School and Language courses wnti a new 

flair. 

At the American School in Switzerland or m Groat Britain. 

Switzerland # Four nseks of intensive Gl tit Blittun • a^neek Summer School 
tuiHonm French. German. Italian or English, for fw12-Wj»»o«*. English Literature. Thenorin 
students egad 12 u 18. .July orAugup. London, aioksapruire end Bmish History, Rasd- 

eChlteeu das Entants tor chi khan agsdBlolZ. ing anciaudv Slull* Computer »nd in- 

“swnsWmol summer Gamp wtth four nooks of tsnenro Engtah-ns-e Second Lenmiage 
Uutlon mi French or Engfaeh. July «r August. Mar* e*foKumcuLu eethrtrtaiTn SMtar. 

Freecplar brochure avHs Me hum: ___ land and England. Including sports, i 

S^S5StSSH!SE~“- n S§8®i3S££8.. 

vWttiorbsncf 

TW. (081) 84 M 71. tin. M 417 


uiyaiu. mu 

KflsB theatre, ut, eomuroonj 

MB® TAStS England. Ext. iXColdtawbrnir L< 


The American School in Switzerland 


SWITZERLAND 



boast fimi itf i ou l 

Sunny Data 
ICH-38T2 IntaUna- 
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. Ptiona 036/22 17 18 
_ Eroded rtfamai 
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ThedeMenU Collections 


ARTS /LEISURE 


. M* ** 


By Michael Gibson 

InicmmoHuf Herald Tribune 


frequent flashes of enthusiasm Lbat attracted by the idea of peretmia- 
led to this impresave gathering of lity: “Time future contained in 
works of quality. “For a long time," time past," in the words of T. S. 

SflVS nnmirtiniw Aa U«:i .1 CIU, !. .1 ...I D... 


P tARlS — Once the museum wor “5^ quality. “For a long time,” time past," in the words of T.S. 

dial is being put up for the de sa ^ s , D°®uiique de Menil in the Eliot quoted in ihecatalog, But this 
Menil collections is comoletedL von ? *** .rejected the idea of a is an explanation after the fact The 


Mcnil collections is completed, you 
will have to go to Houston to see 
one of the major French private art 
collections of this century. But cur- 
rently a selection of about 600 
items (ait of 2,000) is on view at 
the Grand Palais to July 30. 


“collection." The very wad struck de Mends bought things because 
me as pretentious ... but from they liked them. We cannot expect 


one flower to the next, you begin 
botanizing." 


The botanizing, then, has 
brought together a broad variety of 


■ The overall quality is outstand- s ^* es - The best work is no doubt 
ing, the choice eclectic, ranging °f American artists of the '50s 

from tiiA .. .1 _ . Qnlhtn c.:il 


to 'agree with all their likes, but 
even where we do not share them 
we can imagine what it is that at- 
tracted them and why they felt 
impelled to buy. 

Enthusiastic collectors are an 


li ■ — muuuiwiL IUC . _ T .y™™ 

collection was began shortly after dre ’ 0011 etc.) and one may 
Jean and Dominique de Menil wonder whether the collectors did 

mnrld fltolp " it * nnt rp-irl iwom /tonik 


particularly stimulating dement in 
the artistic life of Houston — and 
of Paris, for that matter. Aside 


made their home in Houston for no1 m0I « depth into their ap- 01 Pan * for . ™ al matter. Aside 
professional reasons in the early P roarfl than was intended. Yves from assembling their collections, 
'40s. J Klein is represented, and there is a they have stimulated the public 

At the time, Jean de Menil made very fine Wifredo Lam. Not are the manifestations of art in thdr 
frequent trips to New York, where morc attractive works necessarily adopted city, where they commis- 
he would see his friend Marie- by the most famous artists: Luis sioned the construction of the 
Alain Couturier, a French painter Feraand ez, fa instance, is repre- J*°thko chapel and are currently 
who had become a Dominican “"ted by a very fine but modest budding the museum (according to 
priest. Couturier, who was to play a suU a painting of a skulL P 1 ® 11 ? b y H*”* 0 Flan0 ’ one of the 
significant role in persuading mod- There « a good deal of Ernst, architects of the Pompidou Center) 
era artists to produce religious an Brauner - Magritte, L4ger and Pi- ““ ^ ultimately receive the col- 
land whose elegant little magazine, casso - 30 excellent and amusing ‘epbons that have been their labor 
L’An Sacre, was influential in Mir6, some noisy waks by Tingue- °‘ ' ove - 

France in the ’50s) urged the de *- v - 1* 0 expressive Egyptian funere- 

Meniis to buv modem arL At the ^ P onr aiLs or the Roman period 

time this meant Cfaanne, Picasso, 30(1 a collection of American Indi- r | Y| *T]i _• 

Braque. Matisse, User and Rou- pre-Columbian and Eskimo ob- I HP IvlTIOTlf 

ault. jecis that includes some striking 



Prices Swing Wildly on Islamic Works 

. ...... .if nnn finimfl KirUinn- nMM m Mil Th* niw imrvnrl 




International Herald Tribune' percent less than Sothcbj'" 5 es_ 
T ONDON —As more buyers get timate in the catalog. Even well- 
J-f involved in acquiring paint- known provenance made no 


Even well 


A-f involved in acquiring paint- known provenance made no 
iugs. manuscripts and brads cTan difference: A 10th-century bowl 
from the Islamic world, the oddi- froffl Ira* 1 decorated with a finely 
tics that have long characterized stylized bird, which was exhibited 
price patterns r emain as striking as • 35 P 31 * die Edwin Binney 3d 
ever. collection in Washington, sold for a 

Extraordinary leaps and bounds modest £947. 
are to be observedlfronj one sales There was an improvement when 

a rare dish, decorated in copper 

Cmmnxt tut enamels, but of which about one- 


SOUREN MELIKL4N fifth was missing, which was as- 

cribed to Egypt and given a 10th- 
sesaon to another, a sometimes century date, ascended to £7.588. 
within the same session, as in However, the momentum nearly 
Wednesday’s auction of “Islamic broke when the first star piece 
Works of Art, Carpets and Tex- failed to selL illustrating the highly 
tiles” at Sotheby’s. The beginning speculative nature of the market, 
was difficult. Several 9th- or 10th- This was a bowl decorated in 
centuiy bowls from the eastern Ira- grayish blue and turquoise green 
nian city of Neyshabur went un- enamels with half palmeltes and a 
sold. Bidding stopped way below central rosette on tne ivory ground, 
the low estimates printed in the which must have been of cons id er- 
catalog. Other pieces, such as a able beauty once. It has, alas, been 
large bowl decorated with a round put together from fragments. What 
of goats that went for £914 was once a delicate off-white 
($1,290). sold just above the low ground now has the appearance of 
estimates a even below. A bowl a puzzle with unpleasant variations 
with a horse in green, yellow and in tonality. Stimulated by its rarity 
brown enam els went fa £557. 20 and by Sotheby's estimates. 


David Smith work, 1962. 


The show leaves aside some as- 
pects of the collections and at- 
tempts to concentrate on certain 
domains: Western an prior to the 
Renaissance. European and Ameri- 
can an of this century, and the art 
of so-called primitive cultures. 

In viewing such a selection one 
should no doubt bear in mind the 


pieces. 

Collections of this sort are some- 
thing of an intimate affair. It is not 
assembled with the intention of be- 
ing encyclopedic or didactic. Of 
course someone who has been col- 
lecting art fa 40 years will have an 
idea of what it has been about. 
Dominique de Menil appears to be 


By John Russell 

New York Times Service 


of Howard Hodgkin 


N EW YORK — The English 
□ainter Howard Hndpkin. 51. 



Vase, c. 1000 B.C., from Azerbaijan. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


PARIS 


MAITRES IMFRESSIONNISTES 
ET MODERNES 



DU 26 AVRIL 
AU 9 JUIN 


Catalogue : 50 F 


Picasso, Femme accroupie 


daniel malingue 

26 . avenue Martgnon 75008 Paris -2666033 


LE ^ 
LOUVRE 
DES 

TIQUAIR] 


’W r 


FELIX VERCEL 

presents 


DANTON 


' recent paintings " 

april 12 -may 5 


250 

ART DEALERS 

OPEN 

FROM TUESDAY 
TO SUNDAY 
11 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 


9 AVENUE MAT1GNON 
PARIS B* 256J2S.19 


2. PLACE DU PALAIS-ROYAL 
75001 PARIS -TEL (331 )297 Z7 00 


MAINE DU III* 

2 Raw Fiig fcia S pOflat, Mah « TompJ* 

ANTONIN CAREME 

History of Qdstrunonxy 
in tfw XIX* co ntw y 
Vofeleciures every Thursday cat 3 pm 
Wy wrapt Mon. from 1 1 s30 am. to 6 pm 
free odnssco 
• — Apr! 19 to May 20 



A permanent exhibition of 
original graphics & paintings 


60 EAST 5JTH ST. NEW YORK. N Y. 10022. TEL (212) 8260556 


IN painter Howard Hodgkin, 51, 
does not have a large international 
constituency of the kind that is 
kept in order by a cabal of dealers 
and curators, fed with a continuous 
and large-scale output, and stoked 
with promotional material and an 
occasional well-timed appearance 
in the auction rooms. 


On the contrary, Hodgkin has 
the greatest trouble in bringing 
himself to sign a contract with any 
dealer. His output was minute until 
lately (as were the paintings them- 


His work is loved by those who own 
it, and it never comes up at auction. 
But it has made its way, all the 
same. When he last showed in New 


York, at Knoedler's in May 1981, it 
did not seem extravagant that Law- 


rence Gowing — pain ter. critic, his- 
torian and the author of a canoni- 
cal book on Vermeer — should say 
in his foreword to the catalog that 
Hodgkin was “a painter more natu- 
rally and effortlessly original, more 
entirely himself, than anyone else 
alive.” 


Forewords of that kind can be 
merely a form of campaign rheto- 
ric, to be trashed as soon as the 
exhibition has closed. But 1984 
would seem to be the year in which 
that judgment will be submitted for 
wider approval. Howard Hodgkin 



£15,000 to £20,000. bidding went 
up to a surprising £19,000. One 
more bid was then made by Soth- 
eby’s auctioneer on behalf of the 
vendor, who apparently had raised 
his reserve price at the 11th hour, 
and the object remained unsold at 
£19,500. 

Minutes later an eastern Iranian 
bowl, with unusual and remarkable 
calligraphy that makes it a museum 
piece by any standard, barely creat- 
ed a sur. Although well preserved, 
it sold fora mere £1.150. Here there 
was no crazy reserve price. Such a 
contrast underlines the artificial 
nature of the price patterns in this 
area. 

It was by no means the only one. 
Later, one of the rarest pieces of 
pottery in the sale, well preserved, 
with glamorous provenance — the 
- Binney collection — and duly illus- 
trated in a reference book, did not 
find a buyer above its reserve price. 
It was bought in at £7,500. From 
Sotheby's viewpoint, this failure 
was more than made up by a string 
of high prices that followed as bid- 
ding became brisker, culminating 
with a remarkable 17th-century 
century dish from Iran sold Ta a 
record £18,955. 

Seen in terms of art economics, it 
sums up the unpredictable charac- 
ter of a fundamentally unhealthy 
market. The reason is probably 
that a majority of the works sold at 
auctions come from dealers. Re- 
serves set by vendors in this field 
are not so much designed to protect 
the minimum price a vendor may 
be entitled to expect as io ensure 
the desired markup. The commer- 
cial provenance of the objets d’art 
further explains why some give an 
impression of vu. Pieces that 
dealers have failed to sell directly 
are sent In fa sale at auction where 
they sometimes also fail to selL : 
Wednesday's sale was no excep- . 
tion. Hence the 34-percent rate of i 
boughi-in items. 

A different sluation prevails 
where miniatures and manuscripts 
are concerned. Unlike objets d’art. ’ 
which in the main have reached the 
market in this century as a result of 
illicit excavation that has devastai- 1 
ed Iran and Afghanistan and to a 
lesser degree Syria, manuscripts * 
have been collected at all times in 
the East and in the WesL They have 
been studied by scholars fa longer 
and are on the whole better under- , 
stood. There are more established i 
collectors who know what they are i 
doing with muni to ntiniature t 
painting from Iran. Islamic India r 
and Turkey. Prices have been going t 
steadily up fa years. If the dwin- ( 


£17,840. The one important piece 
that went to a Turkish collector was 
a portrait of a woman done in the 
European technique of egg tempera 
about the mid- 1 8th century. Attrib- 
uted to Rafael, the Armenian who 
was cam painter to three sultans, 
it went up to £16,500 despite wnje 
restoration and slight cropping. 

The two Indian miniatures of 
some importance, in the sole, done 
around 1620 after European mod- 
els. sold equally wcU, given their 
imperfect condition, at £14.490 and 
£12260 respectively. A surprise 
price of just over £1 (WOO was paid 
for a large-size miniature done 
around 1780 by an Indian artist 
working in the manner of the Eot 
gUsh painter Tilly Kettle, - T 

But the success of the sale was 
due largely to Arab bidding pa Ko- 
ran manuscripts of various origins, 
mostly in fragmentary condition. A 
complete manuscript labeled "Ot- 
toman.” i.e. Turkish, bur obviously. 
Iranian as shown by the binding 


ir ld ' ‘“’I* 1 


•„l li.i""' 


and the illuminated opening pages, 
went up to £24,530, tripling the 
estimate. 

Most interesting was the display 
of interest in bibliophily pointed up 
by the £32,355 offered Tor a manu- 
script of a falconry treatise,' The 
expert pointed out in a typed sales- 
room notice — correcting his cata- 
log entry — that the manuscript 
was not dated 1 223, but merely cop- 
ied at some later date from a mating 
script of that date. The paper rate 
out anv date earlier than the 160 
century, the 17th or 18th seemin' 
more likely. This makes the pric 
astonishing, fa hithertho mant* 
scripts from the Middle East thd 
have no artistic merit have not 
traded a great deal of attention. ~ 

More surprises are likely to tak 
place in this field, where prices re- 
sult much more from the genuii? 
confrontation of real bidders tha> 
in the area of objets dart. ? 


San Franciscc 


Cable Cars 


Back for Test 


TheAstvcuueii Press 


S AN FRANCISCO — Th 
streets of San Francisc“ 


dling supply of quality works does 
not altogether dry up, they should 
continue to do so, as new buyers 
have joined the field. 

Until recently the driving force 
■ behind the- rise' of the prices fa 
Indian and Turkish miniatures was 
a small community of Western col- 
lectors backed by museums, with 
the exception of one Eastern collec- 
tor. In the last few years, more 
Easterners, mostly established in 
the West, have become involved. 
Last month, at a Drouot sale con- 
ducted by the Oger-Dumont group, 
four miniatures of a Turkish manu- 
script of historic importance com- 
pleted in 1595 came up for sale. 
Two went to Iranian collectors 
based in Geneva, including the 
most expensive one, sold for a re- 
cord 605,000 francs (about 
$75,000). The Turks fa their part 
have started collecting their own 
objets d'art in the last decade but 
do not yet display a corresponding 
interest in early Turkish minia- 
tures. There were no bids from 
Turkish buyers on the remarkable 
miniatures offered then at Drouot 
On Monday, at Sotheby's sale of 
“Fine Manuscripts and Minia- 
tures,” the best early Turkish speci- 
men of calligraphy characteristical- 
ly went to an English institution. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum 
judiciously acquired an important 
firman, or imperial edict of Sul tan 
Mehmet IV, dated 1081 of the 
Muslim era, or A. D. 1670. fa 


‘In a Hot Country" (1979-83) by Howard Hodgkin (right). 


has an exhibition of new paintings 
that opened Friday at Knoedler. 
As of the first week in June his 
work will occupy the whole of the 
British pavilion ai'lhe Venice Bien- 
nale. 


distinguished feature of English 
I Sth-cenluiy painting. 

Hodgkin’s paintings are as often 
as not about indoor and outdoor 


of appearances. I paint representa- 
tional pictures of emotional situa- 
tions." 


spaces, and the interaction between 
them. As in manv a oaintine bv 


Hodgkin recently produced a 
mplete room for Liberty’s of 


complete room for Liberty’s of 
London, designing furniture, wall 
coverings and lampshades with the 
kind of free hand that was more 
common in the heyday of the Vien- 
na Secession, or in the years when 
Raoul Duly worked for Raul Poiret 
in Paris, than in our time. His scen- 


ery and costumes for “Night Mu- 
sic," a ballet choreographed for the 
Ballet Rambert by Richard Alston, 
brought high art bade into the the- 
ater. He has worked to great effect 
in the middle ground between 
painting and printmaking. 

His subject matter is what it al- 
ways was — people in rooms, in 
gardens, in public parks, sitting 
above the Bay of Naples or op- 
pressed by the beat of India. 

The paintings are portraits of the 
environment as much as of the peo- 
ple themselves. In fan they are di- 
rectly descended from the "conver- 
sation pieces' 1 that were a 


them. As in many a painting by 
Pierre Bonnard, the outdoors 
comes indoors and the indoors 
make a ran for the outdoors. This is 
in part a matter of formal structure, 
but it happens above all because 
Hodgkin thinks of people as inter- 
locked with their environment. 
Where we live, and how we live — 
these things are the sum of our- 
selves, in his view, just as much as 
the nuance of our handshake, the 
timbre of our voice and the length 
of our stride. 

Painting people, and painting 
the rooms in which they live and 
the gardens that they look out into, 
can of course be journeyman work 
of no more than documentary in- 
terest. Hodgkin could do work of 
Lhat kind, if he felt like iu and 
indeed he has sometimes begun 
with a methodical and straightfor- 
ward drawing of the subject Lhat 
has tempted him. Bui there is a 
fundamental difference, and 
Hodgkin once defined that differ- 
ence. “1 am a representational 
painter." he said, “but not a painter 


There is an intensely subjective, 
not to say idiosyncratic dement in 
the paintings lhat result The inter- 
action between one human being 
and another is the most compelling 
thing there is. whether in the novel, 
on the stage or at the movies. In 
painting it is not so often tackled 
directly because one of the key peo- 
ple concerned — the painter — is 
usually out of sight behind the ea- 
sel. It is one of the peculiarities, and 
one of the great strengths, of Hodg- 
kin's work that we are not aware of 
the painter as manipulator. What is 
going on in the picture seems to act 
on its own. against all the odds. 



“To be an artist now.” he said 
not long ago to the English critic 
David Sylvester, "you have to make 
your own language, and fa me that 
has taken a very Tong time. Gradu- 



ally, as you make your own lan- 
guage, the more you leant to do, the 
more you can do and the more you 
can include.” 


“I try," he says, “to find the 
maximum emotional intensity with 
the minimum of definition." It was 
always a daring ambition, and ini- 


tially there were few who made iL 
out at all dearly! But the paintings 
that looked cryptic in the 1960s 
now look perfectly straightforward, 
just as the paintings of the last year 
or two look like some of the most 
voluptuous images ever produced 
by an Englishman. 


hummed Thursday with a soun 
that hasn’t been heard in i 
months: the whirr and jingle of th" 
underground cable that pulls th 
California coastal city's cable cars 
“From now on. there will be ca- 
ble cars in the street." said Jaw 
Neilson, spokeswoman for Uu 
$58. 1-million cable car renovation 
“People can see them — but they 
can't ride them," 

Rides begin June I. Until then, 
the cars mil be around fa tests 
only. 

As pedestrians cheered and mo- 
torists honked, a shiny, refurbished 
cable car clanged five blocks down 
the steep Nob HilL The test was a 
"wonderful” success, said Matt 
Scoble, resident engineer on the 
cable car prqjecL 
“If you happened to be on Cali- 
fornia Street, you might have heard 
it hum," Neilson said. “The best 
place to hear it is in the under- 
ground room of the car bam. Down 
there, it jingles." 

The cable cars, which have been 
staling the city's ups and downs 
since 1873, were shut down Sent 
22. 1982. 
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Rome Turns 2,737 

The Associated Press 


ROME — Maya Ugo Vetere 
led the celebrations for the 2.737th 


led the celebrations for the 2,737th 
birthday of Rome, which legend 
says was founded by Romulus in 
753 B.G The “birtMay" is' April 
21. However, the celebrations w ere 
held Wednesday to avoid conflkf- 
mg with the Easter weekend. 
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David Lean’s Passage to the Cinema ofE.M. Forster’s Passage to India 


By Gideon Bachmann Lean Tor the sixth time and adding 
International HemlJ Tnbure Mother laurel to his Crown of im- 

■DANGALORE, India — The P®!* 0 ". 300115 - 
15 lankv Adel a Quested, the - shorl ’ il « /hai W be hap- 
character at the center of E. M. the . COSI S16 million 

Forster’s “A Passage to India," M f ? av,d Leuven tins his version 
about whom its author said that For: j ler . s invention of his version 
“the gentleman is more attractive ^ a colomd version (rf lndja — the 

than the lady." is now Judy Davis. ' — with 

■ ... i most claims to historical vpttw*uv 


sssteria&s* 


ivuft* 


" -**6“"*- ’20s; now it's out of fashion. Actu- 

2*8 C .TLSjf ally, whal I have done is the book. 


SOcia, j SUmo 7 who weTe here were but’emphasized’a UrtitTmore. I'v 

S and ldl 5 t ?' S> J' 1151 that they did some rather shifted the emphasis on th 

doubt ab °“ i ‘ 


an Australian export against whom 
nobody could plausibly launch 
similar accusations. 

The Marabar caves, where the 
dreamed or real sexual assault, 
which is the book's dramatic pivot, 
was supposed to have occurred, 
had to be blasted from rock by 
David Lean's technicians, much to 
the chagrin of the local conserva- 
tionists. And the ancient, smiling 
Brahmin in his white dhoti dancing 
his ritual ablutions on the slone 
circle under that jacaranda, aglow 
in burning spring blue, is really Sir 
Alec Guinness, doing a stint for 


as a Mounibarten figure 

British Raj of the 1920s - with In England, the skirmishing has EcS 

VeraCIIy bC f a H An e, £kt-page It’s a wonderful film about m. 

chilly abandon^ a Sunday mag^mehas but 1 didn’t want to make a con- 


, , — . , , . nvnu laupurary pouucaj statement nor 

randa of another colonial heritage self-aggrandizemenL to the import- show how the situation described 

^ri.^^^ b m 8 i^''?? >e u hcle, 12® bojjte 1 of Shippam’s in the book to some extent still 

spread around 10 acres of lush veg- Meat and Fish Paste to feed his holds true of India. It’s not balance 
etanon -- Tve purely over- hung^ crew of imported British I want, like Forster, but a quality Of 
done it. 1 msure that ti Td done it technicians ; Journalists keep ask- uncertainty, rather like red life?" 
as it really was. it would have been mg him if this is his swan song and He has stuck to this quality of 

!^??!i?^%i Bm u lhcn ’ or ? ,urse ’ lSn - t 10311 1 known 10 have uncertainty in handling ihe central 
b” Mylhlfl8 10 three months for a proper riddle or the story: Are advances of 

do with reality. cloud formation? * „i — L.j. .« 


but emphasized a little more. I've 
rather shifted the emphasis on the 
women. There's no doubt about iL 
The old saying is correct — the 
women lost us the empire. I don’t 
think, though, that this is basically 
a sexual story, though there is sexu- 
al motivation. But that's not what 


fairs — rather like people on a filin' 
set" 

Lean has written his own script," 
working three years on iL Besides 
Guinness, there is Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft as Mrs. Moore, the enig- 
matic older friend to Addal; James 
Fox as Fielding; Nigel Havers as 
Ronny Heaslop. the stodgy magis- 
trate aspiring to Miss Quoted's 
possibly ruined virginity, and -Vic- 


“The Raj.” Lean said on the ve- abused Lean of i possibly ruinld virgbi^, and Afc- 

nda of another colonial heritage self-aggrandizement to the import- sho^how the situation described £ej got^S bi/LboDe ' \h£tt ^ I Bc ^. oe . as marvelously 

■ a pdaual bungdow-type hotel mg of endless bottles of Shippam’s in the book to sane "extent still seSJni 




do with reality." cloud formation? 

After "Lawrence of Arabia." Organizing 130 technicians the 
“The Bridge on the River Kwai," logistics for crowd scenes with hun- 
“ Doctor Zhivago" and 12 other dreds of extras, ihe construction of 


. - _ i r- mcduviuftssoi 

Joud formation? a sexual nature made to the young 

Organizing 130 technicians, the British woman in the cave? Sbe is in 
logisucs for crowd scenes with hun- India to see if she likes it and her 
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#ii^T?h-^ ,Vag0 M, l2 . oam J ureas of auras, ihe construction of possible future husband. He. with 
rums, the 7o-year-oid Lean is used raammoth sets, was a task so fonni- all the others of his breed, would 
““2^' ^ h* **■ **le that without ban’s indefati- rather she stayed awayfom Indi- 

^ ^ ,l h ,{ wup astorm. pble sense of humor it couldn’t ans. She takes o/r on u elaborate 

The old India hands will complain have been achieved. picnic trio with one and a* I *** 

about the designs on the elephants' “Smashing people", he says, {Juts it “if’syou who ha^o 
tusks, as they complied about “wonderfully good-natured. After whether she fantasized the whole 

rSES S |*SS?!5! e5 the ^ tremendous clapping thing, if. in fact He did make ad- 

Cdcmel Blimps will sm the film as and cheeain® goes on. Us been vances to her. a if she invented the 
another put-down fa Britain's civil quite a lot of fun." advances because she was in surha 

achievements in (he East as they It‘s the attitude with which he state that sbe wanted them. Forster 

did when Forster rathlessly- canca- tackles Foreter, too. “Twenly-five did make an attempt to write a 
tured their bloated power-blind ed years ago I had a go at GandhL scene where Aziz makes sexual ap- 

— jwith Alec Guinness, but I didn’t proaches; two attempts, not verv 
£=3’ ^ a ^^ 800d S f ip, V^ n ^ r , ve good ones, understandably. Then 

TT i ^ i. n lnd,a r- 1 k pretended he didn’t know what 

t Jf SSTttCVS: S£?W n ? ,dea happened in the caves. I think I will 

i .mSu good Indian film, but I haven't seen stick with the same story.’’ 

mM * o*”® 1 4 the new ones, they 11 be good trail- He’s not particularly worried 

ws for mine — so whai I saw the about having made changes SS 

tJ SS trZSZfXSZ VaSt 1 **1 ° 10 ^ “iginTnS atom 

^ jj i KinBso«B piaqa, London -He nght&, but Forster waftt t sell- being accused of avoiding the nolit- 

R II •"» 'TA England. trig, and I m not a good presser. I ical.signiricance. On the hnt* he 

*wSk he’d had a bad time with the feels 
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happened in the caves. I think I wHI 
stick with the same story.” 

He’s not particularly worried 
about having made changes com- 
pared to the original, nor about 
being accused of avoiding the polit- 
ical, significance. On the latter he 
feels it s just a matter of fashioa 
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More protectionism 
wfll only increase 
joblessness, hart 
international links. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 

W orld Cooperation Needed 
To Cut Rates, Boost Growth 

By LEONARD SILK 

New York Times Service 

W T YORK — The “other U.S. deficit, the trade 
|\l deficit, has been soaring. As recently as 1975 the 
I United States ran a trade surplus of $8.9 billion. In the 
^ late 1 1970s and early 1980s. however, U.S. imports 
weeded exports by about $30 billion a year. In I9S3 the trade 
sficit doubled to $60 billion, and in the tirst quarter of this year 
was running at on ann ual rate of $120 billion. 

There are plenty of reasons for the recent deterioration, start' 
ig with the overly strong dollar. From 1980 to early this year, the 
ollar rose by an average of about 50 percent in comparison with 
ie currencies of the 10 other major industrial countries. This has 
tade American goods expensive for foreigners and foreign goods 
reap for Americans. The big - 

rderal budget deficit, by 
taking interest rates high, has 
elped to keep the dollar 
irong. 

The penetration of foreign 
nods into the U.S. market 
as wiped out hundreds of 

- lousands of American jobs. 

- tephen S. Roach, senior 

conomisi of Morgan Stanley & Co., estimates that imports of 
apital goods have risen seven times faster in the current econom- 
. ■: recovery than in the recoveries that followed the 1969-70 and 
973-75 recessions. Imports of consumer goods have risen twice 
s fast than in the two earlier recoveries. That surge also resulted 
' rom a much stronger recovery in the United Stales abroad, 
i The distress of the developing countries — heavily burdened 

- nth debt and short of foreign exchange — has meant cutbacks in 
heir imports from the United States and other industrial coun- 
ties. They cannot service their debts at high interest rates and 

- aise their imports, especially with their exports constrained. 

' -.And weak world demand for oil has forced the oil-exporting 

- oun tries to cut their imports from the United States and other 
Vestem nations. 

n a speech made earlier this month in Dflsseldorf, Arthur F. 
Burns, the former Federal Reserve chairman who is ambassa- 
lor to West Germany, said: “The marketplace is already neleas- 
V,.. r ng forces that before long wil] diminish the American trade 
■ ‘Ut I Mefidt." Bui he noted that relaxed thinking about the trade 
deficit was rarely shared by American businessmen, fanners, 
( ■)! !-. i v orkers or politicians — “particularly in an election year.” He 
' *ii ijf I jaw the virus of protectionism spreading to Europe, still suffering 
rom high unemployment. 

1 1 j - He urged both the European countries and the United States to 
iklt'hi'taliice their protection and subsidization of agriculture, which 
lave caused a heavy strain on government and family budgets 
dike. He warned that farm protection was threatening to unleash 
^ lew inflationary pressures — directly, by raising food prices, and 
n directly, by repercussions on labor markets. 

The European Community's disposal of its farm surpluses 
-hrough subsidized sales in world markets, Mr. Bums said, has 
ntenafied friction with the United States. 

A nd the threat to world trade in steel, machinery, machine 
tools, textiles, footware, copper and other products is serious 
ind growing as a result of protectionism, the developing coun- 
ties' foreign-exchange problems and sluggishness in the world 
sconomy, aggravated by high interest rates. 

How can the threat be averted? Lectures against protectionism 
iave become boringly familiar and seem to do little good. At best 
they may slow, but not reverse, the march to protection. 

The wily effective solution is to attack the underlying condi- 
tions of excessive world debt burdens, high interest rates, sluggish 
economic growth, unemployment and excess capacity, which are 
causing nations to wall themselves in. 

. When workers see their jobs vanish and businessmen see their 
enterprises threatened, it is almost impossible for them to think in 
long-range terms or to realize that their future is linked to the 
well-being of others. If the protectionist trend continues, howev- 
er, it will not cure the unemployment problem but will exacerbate 
It, increase inflation, retard the growth of real output in all 
countries and worsen political relations among them. 

In an interdependent world, nations cannot solve their prob- 
lems one by one. The delinking of national industries (hat results 
from protectionism now in process needs to give way to coopera- 
tive action to bring down interest rates, strengthen economic 
growth, bolster the debtor countries and expand their opportuni- 
ties both to export and to import 
This is going to lake strong economic leadership. But thus far 
such leadership has been lacking. 
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CURRENCY RATES 

Late interbank rates on April 19/20, excluding fees. 

3fRad fixings for Amsterdam, Brussels, Milan, Paris. New York rates at noon E5T. 


A Former Exile Comes to the Aid of Argentina 


By Edward Schumacher 

Net r York Times Service 

BUENOS AIRES — He is the dean of Third World economists, the 
man who wrote the book on development as he led the poorer 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere in demanding a new world 
economic order that would break their dependency on the richer 
nations of the North. 

Now 83, and after neatly Tour decades as an international figure 
living outside his country, Raul Prebisch has returned home to 
Argentina and is still making waves. 

It was Mr. Prttrisch, as special economic adviser to President Raid 
Alfonsin, who privately negotiated the broad outlines of an Argentine 
austerity plan two weeks ago with the International Monetary Fund. 
That plan gave international banks, the Reagan administration and 
four Latin countries the assurance Lhey wanted before signing a $500- 
million package designed to rescue Argentina from overdue interest 
on its 545- billion foreign debt. 

This week, as point man for a reluctant Mr. Alfonsin, Mr. Pitbisch 
broke the news to Argentines erf the coming austerity, raising a 
political furor. 

Mr. Pr&bisch, introduced by Mr. Alfonsin, bluntly told reporters, 
and later, congressmen, that the government’s generous wage in- 
creases had been “bad policy,” generating the ever-higher inflation 
that last month hit an annual rate of 47 9 percent. Economics Minister 
Bernardo Grinspim. who was in Washington negotiating with the 
IMF, had recently delayed retroactive raises to make up for inflation 
from monthly to quarterly adjustments. 

That was not enough, Mr. Pitbisch said: “We have to look for other 
formulas." 

The opposition Peronisi Party, phis many leaders from Mr. Alf on- 
sin's Radical Party, saw that statement as a red flag indicating that 
Mr. Alfonsin was backing off his repealed promise to raise real wages 
6 to 11 percent this year. Some Feronists attacked the IMF negotia- 
tions as a sellout to the United States and international banks to 
refinance the country's debt 

Mr. Alfonsin, however, told 100 Radical congressmen Wednesday 
at a barbecue at the presidential residence that he would uphold his 
promise, but he did not say bow. Senior officials privately said Mr. 
Alfonsin accepts the need for greater austerity but is looking for the 
most politically palatable way to institute it. 

“The president is a great admirer of Dr. Prfebiscb,” a senior official 
said. “He listens to him closely.” 

It might seem strange that the voice for tougher spending controls is 
the economist often identified with the policies behind inefficient 



The New 'Tort Tin 


Raul Prebisch 


Third World state-run economies. Mr. Prdbisch, however, has appar- 
ently not abandoned his view that the industrial “center” nations, 
particularly the United Slates, Japan and Europe, are unjustly selfish, 
dominating the underdeveloped nations by exploiting their relatively 
cheap natural resources. 

This view has led the economist over the years to call for the 
regional integration of the Southern Hemisphere economies, restric- 
tion of multinational companies and establishment of trade barriers 
that would slow imports from developed countries and. ideally, force 
(Continued on Page 8, CoL 5) 


Budget Deficits 
Are 'Insane,’ 
Brock Declares 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON —“Absolutely 
insane" government budget deficits 
in the United States and elsewhere 
are driving up interest rates, 
cramping world trade and endan- 
gering international economic re- 
covery. according to the U.S. trade 
representative, William E Brock. 

But “if we can get our own eco- 
nomic houses in order in Europe, in 
the United States, in Japan . . . then 
the opportunity for just an explo- 
sion of world trade is phenome- 
nal,'’ he said. 

U.S. economic conditions rather 
than Japanese policies are respon- 
sible for at least half the S21.7- 
billion annual U.S. trade deficit 
with the Japanese. Mr. Brock said. 

And he said huge overall U.S. 
trade deficits are likely to continue 
at least through next year. 

He was commenting in an inter- 
view published Thursday in The 
Brookings Review, a magazine of 
Washington's Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

“Our deficits, and those of a lot 
of other countries, are absolutely 
insane." Mr. Brock said. “1 don't 
know what word to use that is more 
horrible. 

“Unless we raise the global rate 
of savings or reduce the drainage of 



U.S. Maritime Agency 
Sets Up Phantom Firms 


By Howard Kurtz 
and Michael Isikoff 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The US. 
Maritime Administration has set 
up a series of “phantom" compa- 
nies in an unusual effort to forestall 
a $231 -million default that could 
wipe out the agency’s ship-financ- 
ing fund. 

Four federally insured tankers, 
which have been idle for years and 
have no apparent prospects for do- 
ing future business, were recently 
turned over by the maritime agency 
to a private company called GEN 
Marine Co., a holding company 
with no real assets. 

According to internal docu- 
ments, the maritime agency will be 
unable to pay the debt on the four 
ships that is due in April 1985, 
meaning a default is likely in 12 
months. The four ships are covered 
by an insurance fund that is rapidly 
dwindling. 

“Without some sort of a solu- 
tion, temporary or otherwise, the 
money will be gone," said Edward 
Fitzgerald, deputy assistant admin- 
istrator of the maritime agency. 

All four tankers had been owned 
by El Paso Co., but it decided to 
dispose of them last year after ex- 
pected contracts to import liquefied 
natural gas from Algeria failed to 
materialize. Because they were 


built with federal loan guarantees, 
El Paso simply made a $1 2-million 
settlement with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and then turned over 
the ships to the agency. 

One of the ships, the Columbia, 
was damaged in a storm and is laid 
up on the James River in Virginia, 
where it is likely to be sold for scrap. 

The other three ships are laid up 
in Newport, Rhode Island. The 
maritime agency is trying to- find 
work for the ships transporting for- 
eign natural gas, but so far has been 
unsuccessful. Payments to bond- 
holders of the four ships are com- 
ing from a S90-million insurance 
payment for the Columbia's acci- 
dent. but that money is expected to 
run out next April. 

To try to avoid a default while it 
sought business for the ships, the 
maritime agency hired UJS. Corp. 
Co. to set up a private company 
that took title to the ships. That 
enabled the agency to avoid having 
to pay off the bondholders immedi- 
ately. 

AH the stock in GEN Marine is 
owned by GPK Marine Co., a cor- 
poration registered in Delaware. 
All its stock, in turn, is owned by 
DSN Marine Co., another Dela- 
ware company. And all of that 
company's stock is owned by Gar- 
vin P. Kieman and Daniel S. 
Nuier, for whom two of the compa- 
nies are named. 


lOOilFirms 
Fightingfor 
Lease Sale 

United Press International 

NEW ORLEANS — Ten major 
oil companies have asked to inter- 
vene against a lawsuit filed by the 
state of Louisiana to stop Tues- 
day's federal lease sale of 35 million 
offshore acres ( 14 million hectares) 
for oil and gas exploration. 

The companies chained Thurs- 
day that if all or part or die sale of 
Gulf of Mexico tracts is halted and 
not rescheduled, they will lose mil- 
lions of dollars already spent pre- 
paring bids for the tracts. 

The request to intervene will be 
considered Monday when a federal 
judge hears the stale suit 

U.S. District Judge Robert Col- 
lins will hear arguments by Louisi- 
ana officials accusing the federal 
government of concentrating lease 
sales off Louisiana’s coast instead 
of spreading them among other 
coastal areas. 

The state claims that some of the 
money going to the federal govern- 
ment from such leases rightfully 
belongs to the slate. 

The companies seeking to be- 
come involved in the case are 
Amoco Production Co„ Atlantic 
Richfield Co., Chevron U.S.A. 
Inc. Exxon Corp., Getty Oil Co_ 
Gulf Corp., Mobil Oil Corp., Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., Shell Oil Co. 
and Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 


Little Progress Seen 
After EC- Japan Talks 


The Associated Press 

TOKYO — A European Com- 
munity official urged Japan on Fri- 
day to move more quickly to open 
its product and financial markets, 
saying that “every passing day 
means Europe is losing money to 
Japan.” Bui he held out little hope 
of much progress. 

Raymond Phan Van Phi, the EC 
director in charge of relations with 
Japan, told officials during a week 
of talks here that the community 
wanted Japan to reduce tariffs, or- 


der government agencies to buy 
more foreign-made equipment, and 
create incentives for Japanese com- 


panies to import European goods. 

He also said Japan is lagging in 
accepting the data from product 
tests performed overseas. 

He said he asked the Japanese to 
make good on pledges made last 
year by Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone that Japan would move 
not only to open its markets but 
actively to promote imports. 

He suggested this be carried out 
with “administrative guidance" 
from the Japanese government so 
that European goods could be pur- 
chased “at prices equivalent to Jap- 
anese products.” 

The EC has called for the adop- 
tion of an import policy objective, 
reduction or abolition of tariffs and 
increases in quotas, revision of 
standardization and certification 


procedures, the opening of finan- 
cial and investment markets, re- 
form of Japan's distribution system 
and measures against the counter- 
feiting of brand names. 

Mr. Phan Van Phi said Japan 
exercises tight control on the activi- 
ties of foreign banks and insurance 
companies, which he said are “per- 
fectly and fully competitive world- 
wide.” 

Last year, Tokyo announced 
market-opening measures includ- 
ing tariff reductions and revisions 
in product standards. But Europe- 
an officials say these changes have 
been largely unimplemented, or 
else are so narrow that they affect 
less than ! percent of European 
exports to Japan. 

Japan had a record S10.4-billion 
trade surplus with the 10 EC na- 
tions in 1983. 

Mr. Phan Van Phi said that while 
European exports to Japan in- 
crease by about 25 percent from 
January to March this year, “at this 
rate it would take us 13 years to 
bridge that gap." 

■ German- J apanese Accord 

West German and Japanese 
businessmen agreed Friday to 
strengthen industrial cooperation 
to help the world economic recov- 
ery, The Associated Press reported 
from Tokyo. No specific steps were 
announced. 


William E. Brock 

governments [borrowing to finance 
their deficits), all we can expect to 
see is an increase in interest rates 
and a reduction in the availability 
or capital, and that foretells terribly 
difficult times ahead." 

Another top administration offi- 
cial, Treasury Secretary Donald T. 
Regan, said Thursday that he has 
become “very confident" Congress 
will soon come up with a defitit- 
c uuing package acceptable to Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan. 

Mr. Regan has said his depart- 
ment can find no direct relation- 
ship between deficits and interest 
rates. But he, too, had harsh words 
about the deficits. 

In a speech prepared Tor the Na- 
tional Conference of Black Mayors 
in St. Louis, he said. “We are very 
serious about this problem and 
cognizant of the impact large defi- 
cits could have in later years." 

Mr. Brock, luming bis attention 
specifically to Japan, said in his 
interview, “For far too long (he 
Japanese simply protected their in- 
dustries" through various subsidies 
and trade barriers. 

However, even though current 
Japanese leaders are trying to open 
their nation to foreign imports, he 
said, “in all honesty, if the Japanese 
were to remove all trade barriers 
today, in the next two years that 
step would do no more than cut our 
trade deficit with them in half " 

“The other half of the equation is 
not in Japan, it's here." he said. 

“It’s die strength of the dollar, 
and it is in the fact that some of our 
industries gpt out of competitive 
whack.” 

Mr. Brock said he believed the 
value of the dollar would remain 
relatively high in comparison with 
other nations' currencies this year. 

“This portends further trade dif- 
ficulties for us in 1985 ” he said. 

As for this year's trade deficit, he 
said. “My only hope is that the 
projection of $100 billion is not 
excessively conservative because 
the 1984 number could be higher 
than that.” 

The U.S. trade deficit readied a 
record $69.4 billion last year. 
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AT&T Phans 
Long-Distance 
Call Options 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — American 
Telephone & Tdegraph Co. has 
unvefled two new long-distance 
calling options, one of which would 
allow consumers to place an hour’s 
worth of calls to any part of the 
United States for a set monthly fee. 

The new plan, called “Reach Out 
America,” nas two parts. 

Under the first, customers could 
place an hour’s worth of calls after 
II P.M. and on weekends for a 
monthly fee of $10. The second 
option would require a monthly fee 
of $11 JO and would provide the 
same hour’s allotment of calls dur- 
ing night and weekend hours plus 
an additional IS percent discount 
for calls dialed during evening 
hours from 5 P.M. to 1 1 P.M. 

The plans were presented Thurs- 
day in a filing to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which 
must give its approval before 
AT&T can offer them to custom- 
ers. 

The options could well place ad- 
ditional pressure on competitors 
like MCI Communications Corp. 
and GTE Corp.'s GTE-Sprint to 
match the options or offer new dis- 
counts of their own. 

The plan represents a major de- 
parture from AT&Ts long-stand- 
ing practice of offering averaged 
long-distance rates that include a 
distance variable for the cal], and 
thus the FCCs response cannot be 
predicted. Besides distance, 
AT&T’s existing long-distance 
rates are based on the duration of 
the call, time erf day and day of 
week. 

Kenneth Levy, the damn dnet 
of the FCCs Common Carrier Bu- 
reau, where the proposal was filed, 
said the agency would have no 
comment on the matter. 

AT&T proposed to introduce the 
new service in June, but the FCC 
has the authority to extend that 
implementation date if it needs 
time for further review. 


Troubled Utility in New Hampshire 
Omits Payout on Common, Preferred 


By Matthew L Wald 

Nen- York Times Senire 

NEW YORK — Public Service 
Co. of New Hampshire has omitted 
dividends on both common and 
preferred stock for the first quarter. 
The utility, squeezed by rising costs 
at the Scab rook nuclear power pro- 
ject. also ordered more layoffs and 
salary reductions, for a total saving 
of $38 million this year. 

The company’s auditors say 
Public Service may be in default by 
□ext week unless it is able to secure 
additional credit. The company has 
a 35.5-percent share in the Sea- 
brook reactors, which are over bud- 
get by S6 billion to $8 billion, de- 
pending on the estimate used. 
Public Service is building the reac- 
tors as the head of a group of New 
England utilities. 

In an announcement late Thurs- 
day. Robert J. Harrison, president 
and chief executive of Public Ser- 
vice, said the board had acted with 
“extreme regret" to omit the divi- 
dend, which will save about $30 
milli on this quarter. 

Mr. Harrison also said the com- 
pany would save $8 million a year 
through early retirements, attrition 
and layoffs to trim the company’s 
non-Seabrook work force by 200 
people, or 11 percent, and through 
salary cuts of 10 to IS percent for 
those earning more than 535,000. 
Fees paid to outside directors wOI 
also be cut, he said. 

On Wednesday, the company 
laid off 5,200 workers at Seabrook 
1 and stopped work there; that 
plant is about 75 percent complete. 
Work on Seabrook 2. which is 25 
percent complete, had been sus- 
pended earlier. 


After (he two announcements, 
Moody's Investors Service lowered 
its ratings on PubHc Service pre- 
ferred stock to Caa, from triple B. 

Moody’s rates the utility’s first- 
mortgage bonds Ba-3, its general 
mortgage and refunding bonds 
double B and its debentures and 
Eurobond notes triple B. All the 
ratings are below investment grade. 

According to Myra Barradas, a 
spokesman for the company, the 
omission of the dividend on pre- 
ferred stock does not represent a 
default by the company. However, 


she said, if the company omits divi- 
dends for four consecutive quar- 
ters, holders of preferred shares 
would have the right to elect direc- 
tors to the board 

The common stock dividend had 
been 53 cents a quarter since 1979. 
Dividend payments on preferred 
stocks varied by issue. 

The utility has about 66.000 
shareholders.' The common stock, 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, closed at S5.I25 Thursday, 
down 25 cents. 


Market Closings 
Most financial markets and 
many banks in Europe, North 
America and Asia were dosed for 
the Good Friday holiday. Ex- 
changes in Milan, Tokyo and Kua- 
la Lumpur were open. Markets in 
Hong Kong were to dose Saturday. 


Avis aux Portewrs de Peats 
du fond* common do placement tuxembourgeois 

COMETE 

La Valeur d'inventaire sera d£termin£e dorenavont chaque se- 
maine, le vendredi. 

De m&me, les parts serant fcmises et rochetfees chaque vendredi. 
Les prodromes dates d'^vaJuation seront done les 27 avril et 4 men et 
ensuite chaque vendredi (ouvrable). 


Avis aux Forteurs de Paris 
du fends commuR de plac e ment luxembourgeots 

METEORE 

La Valeur d Inventcire sera d6termtn&e dorinavarrt chaque se- 
maine, le merer edi. 

De iri&nie, les parts seront 6mises et rachettes cheque merer edi. 
Les prochaines dates d'evahiatiofi seront done les 25 avril et 2 mai et 
ensuite chaque mercredi (ouvrable]. 


Avis aux Porteurs de Parts 
du funds common de placement luxembourgeois 

PLEIADES 

La Valeur d'inventaire sera d6term'm6e dorfinavqnt chaque se- 
mdne, le mercredi. 

De mfime, las parts seront Arises et rochetfes chaque marenxfi. 
Les prochoines dates cf Evaluation seront done l«5 25 avril et 2 mai et 
ensuite chaque mercredi (ouvrable). 


\< til could make 
g-ainsoflOO%in 
the stock market 


J oin an exclusive group of investors who 
have discovered a simple way of picking high- 
performance stocks. These informed individuals are 
making dramatic capital gains on stock markets 
throughout the world. 

Each and every week expert analysts provide- 
* Stock market ‘insider’ news. 

* Latest international business trends. 

* Buy and sell recommendations. 

* Advance information on promising new 
share issues: 

These investors Have one thing in common. 
They ail subscribe to INVESTORS ALERT -a , 
unique stock -market newsletter that ei\joys the 
confidence of successful investors in many parts of 
the world. 

Tb join these-stock market winners, just accept 
this free , no-obligation offer to try INVESTORS 
ALERT for yourself. 

By doing so we are confident you 11 make more 
profits than ever before. Why not act today? Simply 
clip the coupon or phone for your free subscription 
to the weekly INVESTORS ALERT 


FIRST COMMERCE 


First Commerce Securities BV, 

Herengracht 483, 1017 BT Amsterdam, 

The Netherlands. 

Telephone: fO) 3120 26090L 
Telex: 14507 nrconl. 

VES, please send free copies of vour weekly 
i INVESTORS ALERT stock mariet newsletter 
1 understand there is no obligation on my part. 

Name 



Address. 


Country. 


Telephone: Business. 


11 = .— - 


Rome. 
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ed to unusual weather damage. 

fTT earned S79 million, or 52 
cents a share, in the quarter, down 


ITT Unit Trades With Soviet 

A Swedish subsidiary of ITT has 
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was quoted as saying by the daily 
Dagens Nyheter. 

"Because we’ll export them back 
to the Soviets, it is good for them to 
have their own familiar compo- 
nents in our products, intercom 
equipment,” said Mr. Eriksson. He 
said he believed the sale did not 
violate U.S. embargoes on comput- 
er trade to East-bloc nations. 

The ITT subsidiary produces 
modem units for Sweden’s stale- 
owned telephone monopoly as well 
as for sate abroad. 

President Ronald Reagan re- 
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first-quarter earnings, the company cenily mentioned Sweden as one of 
continues to expect that full-year 12 nations to be reviewed by U.S. 
earnings will be “significantly bet- officials for possibly infringing 
ter“ than those of the previous u.S. limits on technology trade to 
year. the Soviet bloc 

COMPANY MOTES 

Bank of Boston Corpus net in- ings through the remainder of this 
come in the first quarter plunged 33 year may be somewhat volatile as 
percent to S24.9 million, orSUI a loans go on nonaccrual status, then 
share, from $37.1 million, or $2.04 go off as payments are received, 
a share, a year earlier. The chair- Burlington Northern Inc, the 


IBM fonfirms 
PCjr Sales Are 
Short of Target 

Sen- York Time* Service 

NEW YORK— Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp. has 
acknowledged for the first time 
that sales of its PCjr home com- 
puter were failing short of the 
company's expectations. 

-In April demand Tot the 
PCjr has been variable, and is 
not growing quite as rapidly as 
we expected," a spokesman for 
the company said Thursday in 
response to Inquiries. 

The statement seemed 10 
confirm reports from dealers 
that consumers were finding the 
new machine too expensive and 
difficult to work with because 
of limited memory and a Rmall 
keyboard. 

IBM said that sales in the 
first quarter “met our expecta- 
tions." Analysis noted, howev- 
er, that dealers committed 
themselves to receiving a set 
number of the machines for the 
first quarter when the PCjr was 
introduced. 

The company denied recent 
reports that a price cut on the 
computer is near, prompted by 
the expected introduction next 
week of a portable version of 
the Apple He computer, made 
by Apple Computer Inc. IBM 
airo declined to say if improve- 
ments in the PCjr are being 
planned. 


Texas Instruments’ Profit 
Soared in the First Quarter 


Sen York Hfihre Service 


year ago. Per-share 


NEW YORK — Texas tan- “ p tmSo,d 30 cems 


merits Inc. recovering from huge 
losses in the home computer busi- 


Shell Says SEC 
Again Rejects 
Tax Payments 


Compiled bi Our Siajf Fivm Dtspraikn 
tosses in the home computer oust- } Frcd Buev, the company’s HOUSTON — Shell CHI Co. saiv 
ness last year, has reported that net prcs jdem. Thursday attributed the Thursday the Securities and Ex 
income for the first quarter in- Qjmpanv's recovery largely to the change Commission had again re 
creased more than tenfold, to $79.8 ^ increase in the price of semi- .geted any payments to Hdp cm 
million, from S7.1 million a year COIM j u ciors. which have been in ployec'-sharchtWers offset the ta.* 
a 8°- short supply. consequences of accepting jJai 

The Dallas-based company re- _ . Royal Dutch/Shdl tender offer, 

ported revenue of $1.34 billion, up a Under its offer for the 30.6 per 

percent from SI. 1 7 billion a sastrous yw in wbA T ■ cent of Shell Oil that it does no 

P sirumenis lost S145 mdlion after us ^ Rovaj 0 ^^ 

WT C TV * home wmpuMT a* caught m a fe «d exria payments to the 28M 

Warner Says Wet pnre war. In October, af^ At “"- SheH employees holding sibcl 

m ^ i Tim f x l^ttd ato !^t huj; [hrDu ^ a mnmem fund. 

Grew Sharolv dn: f Of nulBons of dolbn nthe R , Dutcb/Shdl w ithdrewtbi 

W market, Texas Instruments dt^n- offer > f ^ ^vments tost wS 

.Vex York Times Sente v linued IIS honK-COtnpulCT Opera- . . SFr cinff threatened It 


consequences of accepting jht 
Royal Dutch/Shrfl tender offer, 

Under its offer for the 30.6 per 
cent of Shell Oil that it does no 
own. Roval Dutch/Shdl had -of 
feted extra payments to the 28.00f 
Shell employees holding stbcl 
through a Shell retirement fund. 

Royal Dutch/Shdl withdrew^ 
offer of extra payments last wcei 
after the SEC staff threatened u 
take court action to block thi 
tender offer. The SEC insists tha 
all shareholders be treated equally. 

Shdl Oil has called the Royal 
Dutch/Shell offer inadequate. But 
the company has said it could make 
no recommendation to employees 
about whether to accept the offer. 


Warner Says Net 
Grew 7 Sharply 


vex hwi Times Seme -e linued ns home-computer opera- 

NEW YORK — Warner Com- lions, 
municaiions Inc. has reported a This quarter, the company bene- 


first-quaner loss of $35.7 million filed from the withdrawal Earn- all shareholders be treated equally, 
from continuing operations, almost j n&s included 41 cents a share from Shdl Oil has called the Royal 
double the first-quarter loss of sale of the remaining home Dutch/Shell offer inadequate. But 
$18.9 million a year before. computers, peripherals and soft- the company has said ir could make 

An after-tax gain in this year's ware to third-pany vendors, who no recommendation to employees 
quarter of $66.6 million from the are selling them to the company's about whether to accept the offer, 
sale of the company’s cosmetics installed base of more than 1 mil- No other bidder Is expected 1 tc 
and fragrance division produced lion home computer users. challenge Royal Dutch/Shell, 

net income of $30.9 million, or 44 ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ 

or $726 Company Earnings 

million represented a decline of 1 7 Revenue and profits, in millions, we in ipod currencies 

percent from revenue of $869.4 unless otherwise indicated . 

million in the 1983 quarter. ^ ^r 

The company's Atari video game Belgium Blade & Decker Minnesota Pwr 

operation posted a $34.9- million 91 - Jffi aSS iffi VS 

operating loss for the quarter, nar- 5GB Nel lw: zu ii« m inc - — ij.« 

^thlnthe$45.6-^llionlossa p ^_ & JR JJ i« P ™“ “ ** 

year earlier. 6B 1 - SS* Poforooc H. Pwr, 


Company Earnings 

Revenue and profits, in millions, are in bed currencies 
unless otherwise indicated 
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Total Sales 1.1B75JOS shares. 


man. William L. Brown, said the largest U.S. rail system, with inicr- 
majority of the corporation's $290 ests in oil and natural gas. said that 
million in “cross-border” loans to shareholders at the annua! meeting 
Argentina are to the private sector approved an increase in the autho- 
and that about $90 million of these ri 2 ed common stock to 300 million 
loans were placed on a nonaccrual shares from 100 million and the 
status, which reduced earnings by creation of a new class of 50 million 
28 cents a share. He said the bank shares of preferred stock without 
expects these loans to be current by par value, 
year-end but that quarterly earn- Consolidated Rail Corp/s dead- 


Asian Commodities 

April 20 


KUALA LUMPUR PALM OIL 
Malaysia* ringgits per 25 tons 


May 1.6 IS IAS 

Jun 1.440 1J3 

Jlv 1.280 1J9 

a uo i.ioo 

Seo 14170 l.TC 

Ocl 1J020 UC 

Nov 950 IXf 

Jan 950 1JH 

Mar 950 1J» 

Volume: 7 lois of 25 tons. 


. -- ■ _ . Bf- Aquitaine 

Year M83 1982 

profit m more than two years. The agreement for Rat to buy a 75- (ffigg? * — 15 ^. ’’Siaa 
earnings contrast to a loss of SKI percent stake io the French compa- . 
million in the first quarter of 1983. ny for 75 million French francs .Japan 
Sales for the Chicago-based com- (59.2 million). The sale is expected Diriei 

pany jumped 31 percent, to $878.4 to lake three years to complete, Year irss na 


Minnesota Pwr 
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largest U.S. rail system, with inter- million, from S669.6 million a year 

ests in oil and natural gas. said that ago. AT&T-Olfvetti Transartinn 

shareholders at the annual meeting Interlake Inc, a metals, materials 
approval an increase in the autho- handling and packaging company Return 

reed common stock to 300 million of Oak Brook, Illinois, said it has WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
shares from 100 million and the sold its Feraloo SA unit io Paris to Justice Department has approved 
creation of a new class of 50 million private French interests. Terms American Telephone & Telegraph 
shares of preferred stock without were not disclosed. Co.’s purchase of 100 million 

par value. Larerda, a Rat Trattori SpA shares of Olivetti SpA for about 

Consolidated Rail Corp/s dead- subsidiary, and Braird, a French S260 million, a department spokes- 
line for new purchase offers has harvester maker, have signed an man said. 

been set for June 18. Transporta- 

lion Secretary Elizabeth H. Dole 

said. Last June a group of Conrail . * A * 1 1 1 PTh 9 

employees offered to purchase the 4|*ffAI)tl|lfl AlflPXI OV DPZU1 
government-owned Northeast U.S. m gClllUia "J 

carrier and last week a second offer /x « rrn « 1 xvt l 1 tx • „ 

^ne from Alleghany Corp of Ol Third W Orld LCOnOIIllStS 

New York, a maker and distributor 

0f |^S^C^ni,h-la,g« (Coatinned from Page 7) l»ta|J until te 
U.S. sleelmaker. reported profil of iBscrninelopoi nations to become 

52 million, or iwo ants a share, for more self-sufficient. S 

the first quarter, ir* first quarterly . But Mr. ftehisch. interv.eu.ed in 


Argentiiia Aided by r Dean’ 
Of Third World Economists 

(Continued from Page 7) its head until he was discharged 10 

lesser-developed nations to become J””!*" byColonel Juan Donrin- 

more self-sufficient. B° P "™- 3 

But Mr. Prebisch. interviewed in eOTC'JimenL Tbe colonel hecanur 

his small office suite in the central- ,n '** jl '? had M ' 


Join the “GewhmSpiel 

Your chances - better than ever 
to win Deutsch Marks ^ 


Increase of prize money more than 37 million 
Increase of winning chances by 50.000 
A must to play 


a ,hrories tavc k?s stnWJi£ 

“I have never been against the n0b / ' Lires 


Mr. Prebisch was accused, ironi- 

SSSasSs 

ssff saa?. *«ysrtsa--s 

P _ em . IOrtt . r _ fused repealed offers from Mr. Pe- 

Bom in Iwl. the son of a Ger- ^ an( j succeeding presidents to 
man immigran t father and an Ar- re [ Ura lo Argentine service to try lo 
genitne mother whose roots trace ^dp p Ul homeland’s economy 
back to the conquistadors, Raul j n order 
Prebische^rged as a spokesmen wcrc his i Dt ernalional 

tor the Third World during thede- Beginning in 1949. Mr. Pre- 
pression of die 1930s. He b^an ^ch wu head of a new United 
developing what was tnen a revolu- Nations ageacy . the Economic 
tionary analysts of the world as Commission for Latin America, 
divided between^ the industrial which became a sort of research 
countries of the center and the group for the Third World. He lefi 
developing nauons of the penph- - m l%3 t0 found be the first 

er \- __ ., . . . ... . head of the U.N. Conference on 

Mr. Prebtsch foundal Aigenu- Trade and Developmenu the fomm 
nas central bank in 1933 and was ^ for Nort h-Soutii negotia- 

dons. 

Mr. Prebisch met Mr. Alfonsin 
»» , a m ■ in Washington five years ago 

Markers New through Mr. Grinspun. Mr. Alfon- 
I nff ' atcr Mr. Prfcbiscb to be a 

LII-UII roving ambassador. The renowned 

IT ■ .» ■ economist refused. He said be 

I’OICIIYVGI would be a part-time adviser and 

. . e . , W1 wanted no pay. He gets none. 

Many Stocks Now Mr. Prfebkch accepted a post this 

Point For Higher rime because he believes in Mr. 

than Public Thinks 

The pnee-boosting power of on country return to normality under 
intermediate ™oAet OOTr ^ t |f n such a great man,” he siaiai 

f >how ° n ^ , “* Having the mental and physical 

eliminated weak holders begin 

unwinding in on upWI tfiredkm ^ tebisg raulariy puts in 10- 
like rtretchec^ouf coils of a waft* ^y 5 - Helping hun is a former 

spring. There ore issues such os admimstrauve director of the cen- 
Schlumberger which hove ol- tral bank. 70-year-old Pedro Or- 
reody stmted their dimbs— dou- radre, who ako came out of retire- 

bling action from imd-$40i lows meat at no pay to help out the new 
expected eventually by IOG tedv government. 

nidons. IBM, however, b stffl at A jovial man. Mr. Prtbisch I 
prices or three months ago end it pointed upward when asked die 1 

srs ttssszz 

determine that an iratial 30-point do P&, « «“*• .. _ . . . vri . 
advance should soon materialize. “ slack tunes. Mr. Prebisch flies 

if IBM can odd 30 percent in the to one or his two permanent homes 
next general rally, smaller and in Washington of Santiago, Chile. 

mare volatile com p etitor a such as His second wife, Eli an a, is Chilean, 

Amdahl and Wang should stage and he is still editor of the quarterly 

ewi larger pe rcentag e gains; published by the Economic Com- 
ic jf?SC 5 .ra 1 * W misrion for Latin America, based 

the mid $20s should unwind w the in Santiaeo 

technologies represented by a se- «» ri 1 ™# dra f. Qc ^ he 

ries of weekly, charMllustraied said. In extraordmary direct n<«o- 
Growth reports which well be lia lions with Jacques de Larosicrc. 

happy to send you with our GOTO- I the IMF managing director he! j 
pTiments if you’ll telephone, tele* worked out the outline of the aus- 

or return the coupon. terity program in just two days. It 

includes cutting the deficit from 1 8 
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These are the figures. Where else are the chances this good? 
They are almost 1 in 2. Being a state lottery, the Sueddeutsche 
Klassenlotteiie (South German State Lottery) can offer these 
extraordinary odds with large prize money. That is why its 
participants come from all comers of the globe. Join the 
group. Within each lottery, almost half the ticket numbers are 
drawn for prize money. 

Look at the facts: 

The lottery runs over a period of 26 weeks with each class 
covering 4 nesp. 6 drawings. Besides the Jackpots, as shown 
above, the middle-class prizes ranging from DM 5,000 to 
DM 80,000 have increased by almost 40%. Of course not to 
mention the numerous amount of smaller prizes. 

The drawings are publicly held in Munich, West Germany, and 
are supervised by state auditors. The German government 
guarantees all prizes and is responsible for the orderly 
conduct of the lottery. 

Anonymity is guaranteed. If you win, no one but you will ever 
find out about your winnings; that is, unless you tell them. It’s 
as though you'd have a numbered account at a Swiss bank! 

How to participate: 

• Fill in the coupon below with the number of tickets desired 
and your complete mailing address. 

• PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. Pay- 
ment may also be made upon receipt of our invoice. Personal 


For all classes of the Sueddeutsche Klassenlotteiie, 
Starting May 12, through November 3, 1984 

! Please fill in number of tickets you want to order. 


*^6 00,000 
ticket numbers 
in the game 


^291.650 
ticket numbers 
are drawn 

Over 225 Million 
DM 

in prize money 

Almost every 
2. number is 
a winner 


checks, travellers checks, bank transfers or cash sent (at 
your own risk) via registered mail can be accepted. Payment 
must be made in DM, US S, £ Sterling, Swiss Francs or any 
other currency convertible in West Germany. 

• Within days you will receive ypur ticket, an invoice or 
statement of account, and the official drawing schedule with 
rules and regulations. 

• After each class, the official winning list together with 
your ticket for the next class will be sent to you by airmail. 

• If your ticket is drawn you will immediately be sent a 
winning notification, since It is our business and obligation 
to check all drawn numbers. 

• You may determine how your winnings are paid out. 
Transfer will be made anywhere In the world within one week 
either by check or according to your instructions. Of course, 
jackpot winners may personally collect their prize money in 
cash. 

• If you are already one of our customers, your ticket for 
the next lottery will be mailed to you automatically. 

• You can be sure you'ti receive rapid, honest, confidential 
service. If you like the odds, try your luck. Order today. 

Good luck! j&P , fegv 


E.Gehle 


Boppstr. 20-24 
D-6500 Mainz, 
W- Germany 


Return coupon to 



DM 

or 

US$* 

or 

E* 

1/1 ticket 

747.00 

• 

292.95 

• 

199.20 

1/2 ticket 

387.00 

• 

151.80 

• 

103.20 

1/4 ticket 

207.00 

• 

81.20 

• 

55.20 


E.Gehle 

■ Boppstr. 20-24 
D-6500 Mainz, W-Germany 


Prices cover all 6 classes and include airmail postage and 
winning list charges. No additional charges. 

*US S and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange. 
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ifWBiici a now 

lift-off 

Potentia l 

Many Stocks Now 
Point Far Higher 
than Public Thinks 

The price-boosting power of an 
intermediate market correction 
doesn't show on surface until the 
churning movements than hove 
eliminated weak holders begin 
unwinding in an uphill direction 
like itretched-out cods of a watch 
spring. There are issues such as 
Schlumberger which hove al- 
ready started their dimbs— dou- 
bling action from imd-$40s lows 
expected eventually by IOG tech- 
nicians- IBM, however, b stffl at 
prices of three months ago and it 
requires careful assessment of re- 
cent informed accumulation to 
determine that an iratial 30-point 
advance should soon materialize. 
If IBM can odd 30 percent in the 
next general rally, smaller and 
mare volatile com p etitor i such as 
Amdahl and Wang should stage 
even larger percentage gains; 
and Wang's gyrations through ; 
the mid $20s should unwind in the 
I farm of a run to $40, the tQG ‘ 
j experts say. Then there are newer 
i technologies represented by a se- 
ries of weekly, charMUustrafed 
Growth reports which well be 
happy io send you with OUT GOTO- I 

pTiments if you’ll telephone, telex 
ar return the coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Offshore Growth. Inc. 

F.O. *» 9089, 

Nassau, Bahamas 
European representative office: 

IOG. Inc, 4 Rue ds la Press*. 

1000 Brussels. Tet^ {02} 217-83*0. 
Tekiu Brussels 25327. 

Gentlemen: Ptecse begin soiling com- 
piimtaary copies of "Equity Growth" 
and your new GOLD FUND reports plus 
fund detail). 
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Quotations Supplied by Funds Listed 

20 April 1984 T 
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lcreasing Output 
rill Not Reaching 
! orld’s Hungry 


By Lester R. Brown 




VSHINGTON — Measured 
n terms of output, the last 
atiou has been one of tmprec- 
ed progress in world agricul- 

< , . j . ' 1950 the world's farmers pro- 

j , /M 623 milljon tons of grain; in 
-,: f il-j.. they produced nearly 1 3 bil- 
‘ions. This increase of nearly 
tiiifa m tons was all the more 
rkable because it occurred 
. there was iiule new cropland 


*=*»,. 


ins under the plow. 
•Tdoser ‘ 
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e xamination this 33- 
span breaks into two riistinrt 
—before and after the 1973 oil 
increase. Modem agriculture 
'es on cheap energy, and the 
cheap energy came to an end 
373. For 23 years world food 
ut expanded at mare than 3 
eat a year and, although there 
.'concern about rapid popula- 
growth, there was a comfon- 
margin in the growth of food 
faction over that of population. 
;e 1973, however, annual 
vth has been less than 2 percent 
the world's farmers have been 
ggling to keep pace with popn- 
■m. 

he global increase in world 
J output also obscures wide 
ations in individual geographic 
cms. In North America, produc- 
has steadily outstripped de- 


mand, generating ever larger ex- 
port surpluses. In the Soviet Union, 
Output has fallen hehmd HbwwihI 
over the last decade, malring the 
country the largest grain importer 
in history. And in Africa, winch has 
a population of 512 million and 
which has to feed 14 million addi- 
tional people each year, food pro- 
duction per person has fallen 
steadily since 1970. Despite a tri- 
pling of grain imports since then, 
hunger has become chronic, an en- 
during pan of the African land- 


le 1983 drought in North 
America and Africa must be con- 
sidered against this backdrop. The 
principal effect of the precipitous 
decline in the North American har- 
vest was reduction in stocks and a 
rise in food and feedstuff prices. In 
Africa, where national food re- 
serves are virtually nonexistent, the 
(Continued on Next Page) 


Lester R. Brawn is president and a 
staff member of the Woridwatch In- 
stitute, a Washington-based research 
group. This artide is excerpted from 
“State of the World 1984, a Worid- 
watch Institute Report on Progress 
Toward a Sustainable Society," pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton & Coi in New 
York and London. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL DATA 


Dtvaloping Developed 
Countries Countries 


tent of world population 

67 

33 

■ -cent of worid agriculture! production 

38 

62 

( A/cfion per agricultural works- (1975 $] 

550 

5,220 

-’ ble land per agricultural worker (ha) 

U 

8.9 

. Hirer use (kg/ ha) of agricultural land 
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40 

al drily food consumption (colories) 
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Tiber of seriously undernourished (mUfions) 

435 
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A Continuing Revolution in Irrigation 


By Anne Chamock 

CHESTER, England — Irrigated agricul- 
ture. has undergone a technological revolu- 
tion in this century. Ancient methods of lift- 
ing water from rivers, canals and wells have 
been gradually replaced by the internal com- 
bustion engine. 

The developing world, which has made 
considerable progress in this direction, con- 
tinues to lag, however, m some of the more 
advanced methods to date. 

The United States has taken advantage of 
the new opportunities more than any other 
country, pumping about 88 billion gallons a 
year from groundwater reserves; and Canada 
takes 10 percent of its water needs from 
pumping projects. But the developing worid- 
,too, has made some breakthroughs. Patrick 
Mulvaney, agricultural adviser to the Lon- 
don-basal Intermediate Technology Devel- 
opment Group, said “pumped groundwater 
has extended irrigation into the areas of low 
and unreliable rainfall." 

Groundwater reserves are immense — 
about 1 million cubic miles — many limes the 
volume of water in our rivers and streams. 
Some water lies too deep for economic ex- 
ploitation so the biggest groundwater irriga- 
tion projects in the developing worid are 
found where water lies dose to the surface. 
Such areas include the Indus Basin of Paki- 
stan and the Indo-Gangelic plains of North- 


ern India. Bangladesh, too, has vast irrigated 
areas using groundwater but Bangladeshi 
farmers have stuck to hand pumps. 

“Cash crops may be able to stand the cost 
of pumping but the economics for subsis- 
tence farming is far more borderline," said 
Peter Stem, a British water consultant. 

In countries with healthier economies and 
wealthier farmers, advances in irrigation 
technology — notably, pivot sprinklers — 
have been grafted onto groundwater diesel 
and electric pumps. These giant arrays of 
overhead sprinklers move in immense aides 
around groundwater pumps, sprinkling water 
over circular fields. 

Libya has recently embarked on a contro- 
versial groundwater and pivot irrigation pro- 
ject. costing more than S3 billion. Water will 
be pumped from 270 wells in the Sahara and 
piped 2,000 kilometers (1.240 miles) to arid 
coastal zones for irrigation. 

Undoubtedly, there is great potential for 
further groundwater exploitation but many 
countries have still to map their underground 
assets. Their water engineers hold onto hopes 
of discovering vast aquifers of clean, fresh 
water. For the least developed countries, 
though, modem pumps have been an irrele- 
vance because or oil import costs: These 
pumps are inevitably going to remain beyond 
the reach of most of ihetr fanners. If these 


countries are to stand any chance of using 
their groundwater reserves, cheaper pumps 
must be found. 

For this reason, researchers have been tak- 
ing a look backward at water-lifting technol- 
ogies. Wind pumps are being re-investigated, 
for example. Australia has long experience 
with wind pumps, using two or three to fill up 
a single storage reservoir. But this is essential- 
ly a complex technology, and even if local 
manufacturers can gear up for production, 
their products could only be afforded by 
wealthier farmers or aid-related programs. 

Mr. Mulvaney is working on another idea 
— steam pumps using all manner of vegeta- 
tion as a fuel for heating boilers. There are 
vast areas in least developed countries that 
are not being fully used — either because of 
salinity, irregular rain, or because there is no 
rain harvesting," he said. “But by using more 
appropriate crops, even trees and shrubs, and 
by adopting water-conservation techniques, 
these areas could use more sunlight, convert- 
ing it to biomass and use this to generate 
power for pumping. It has great potential." 

With energy costs in mind, the World Bank 
has invested in studies of solar pumps using 
photovoltaic cells. The idea is not far-fetched, 
since the arrays are easy to maintain and 
some developing countries could even fabri- 
cate the arrays from imported components. 


Money Is Source 
Of Tragic Qiaos 
In Food System 


By Ward Sinclair 


WASHINGTON — The world’s 
agricultural system, paradoxically 
producing more than ever at a time 
when entire nations suffer from 
hunger, is out of step. 

The problem, in a word, is mon- 
ey: money that hungry nations and 
recession-plagued consumers do 
not have to buy the food they need 
or want; money that the major agri- 
cultural countries spend to subsi- 
dize their farmers; money that pro- 
ducer nations squabble over as they 
fight to hold old markets and open 
new ones. 

Deep global recession and slow- 
er- than-expcc ted recovery, in com- 
bination with a period of unusually 
bountiful harvests in most of the 
major farm countries, are the en^ 
gines of the current problems. In- 
tense battling for markets, bitter- 
ness over trade policy, serious 
threats of trade wars and cries for 
policy reform are the immediate 
results. 

On this backdrop, curiosities 
such as these emerge: 

• American farmers produce so 
much grain that their government 
returns the surplus to them so they 
will not plant more. U.S. farmers 
last year were given more than 59 
billion worth of surplus grain and 
cotton through the federal pay- 
men (in-kind program. A similar 
program continues for wheat farm- 
ers, as world wheat stocks rise for 
the third straight year. 

• The European Community 
threatens to topple Tram a heavily 
subsidized Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP), which takes up more 
than 70 percent of the community’s 
budget. It has created such anoma- 
lies as Europe, far from the tropics, 
becoming the major sugar producer 
(from beets) in a world awash in 
sweeteners; a costly dairy surplus, 
described as “the butter moun- 
tain." and grain, supported by sub- 
sidies that stimulate production, 
entering markets heretofore closed 
lc Europeans. 

• China has made such dramatic 


agricultural gams with record out- 
puts of grains and cotton, that it 
has fallen behind on import com- 
mitments. igniting tensions with 
U5. fanners who avidly eye that 
market. In 1983. China had record 
crops or wheat, rice, coarse grains 
and cotton and was one of the few 
regions of the world to register a 
gross increase in farm production. 
India and Bangladesh, among oth- 
ers. also recorded significant pro- 
duction gains, thanks to good 
weather and improving technology. 

• Brazil and .Argentina, stagger- 
ing under crushing debt, push their 
fanners to produce more for ex- 
port, in turn competing for markets 
that Americans, Australians and 
Canadians had taken Tor granted 
for years. 

■ The Soviet Union, after a re- 
cord output of meat, milk and eggs 
and higher grain, sugar beet and po- 
tato production, continues to tap 
world markets for wheat and live- 
stock feed grains, taking advantage 
of lower prices and competition 
among the major Western suppli- 
ers. 

• As severe drought and agricul- 
tural-structure problems affect Af- 
rica. creating intense hunger, mal- 
nutrition and social upheaval, the 
major Western producing nations 
grapple in a desultory way with the 
financial and political difficulties 
of providing massive, immediate 
assistance. 

• The United States goes to the 
negotiating table, warning that the 
entire S63-bilIion trading relation- 
ship is threatened over one more 
ounce of American beef per year 
fra 1 Japanese consumers. The Japa- 
nese finally compromised last 
week, agreeing to accept more UR 
beef and dims. Bui the country’s 
chief negotiator worried openly 
that he had given away more than 
was politically acceptable at home. 

The U.S.-Japunese dispute in 
many ways typifies, the stress that 
characterizes the contemporary 
(Continued on Next Page) 


! s It Time to Move From Research to Solving Third World Problems in the Field? 


By Peter Oakley 

READING, England — The 
ablems associated with the ajpi- 
itural development of the Hurd 
orld are continually — and de- 
- airingly — analyzed and debai- 

Despite the revolution brought 
out in some countries, noticeably 
dia and Mexico, in the last de- 
de by high-yielding varieties or 
aer such crop innovations, the 
min an t characteristics of Third 
odd agriculture continue to be a 
finishing resources base, poor 
eduction levels, inadequate sup- 



poveny __ __ 

□culture has persisted despite 
cades of concerted effort, mas- 
v aid transfers and a continual 
jw of new technologies. Yet, 
ually, the developed worid per- 


sists in its approach to these intrac- 
table agricultural problems — re- 
search, technological packages and 
then persuasion to adopt Perhaps 
a fundamental cause of the prob- 
lems of the Third World's agricul- 
ture lies in the way that one clings 
to this orthodox approach. 

In the last 20 years, 1 1 Interna- 
tional Research Stations (IRS) 
have been established to spearhead 
the search- for technological solu- 
tions to the agricultural problems 
of the Third Worid, In 1981, the 
World Bank estimated that about 
56 billion was spent worldwide on 
agricultural research, more than a 
third of which was devoted to re- 
search in the Third Wold. 

The universities of Europe and 
North America receive thousands 
of graduates annually from the 
Third World to pursue higher stud- 
ies in the agricultural sciences. 


These scientists will conduct fur- 
ther research, do more field trials, 
generate more knowledge and add 
to the already voluminous techni- 
cal knowledge about the Third 
World's agriculture. There are few 
parts of the Third World remaining 
where agriculture scientists do not 
already have a basic understanding 
of ihe technical problems associat- 
ed with poor production. 

Perhaps, therefore, the lime has 
come to change the emphasis or 
even to throw the engine into re- 
verse. Despite the massive techno- 
logical effort, the vast majority of 
farmers in the Third World have 
little or no contact with any form of 
agricultural service. 

There is a higher status afforded 
to agricultural research in the Third 
Worid, and this has resulted in a 
graduate preference to research ag- 
ricultural development rather than 


actively getting involved in tackling 
its problems. 

There is an imbalance — and 
also a touch of unreality — be- 
tween massive research complexes 
and the basic level of most peas- 
ants' agriculture. It could be argued 
that much of the agricultural re- 
search is irrelevant to the vast ma- 
jority of farmers and that it widens 
absolute income differences be- 
tween the better off and poorer 
farmers. It is undeniable that only a 
tiny minority of Third Worid farm- 
ershave benefited directly from the 
technological packages, while 
many have experienced the nega- 
tive consequences. 

An example of this strange situa- 
tion can be found in Peru. There, 
the International Potato Research 
Colter (1PRC) poshes forward the 
technological frontiers of potato 
production and is continually seek- 


ing to develop even more futuristic 
production methods. Tor example, 
seed potatoes. And yet the over- 
whelming majority of Peruvian 
farmers, for whom the potato is a 
staple, have little if any contact 
with the ideas coming out of the 
center. 

What then is lhe solution? Sim- 
ply, there has to be a change in 
emphasis from generating further 
new technologies to applying on a 
massive scale the technologies that 
already exist There is now a pow- 
erful argument that, in terms of 
making a minimum overall impact 
upon farm production levels in the 
Third Worid, there already is to a 
large extent the knowledge re- 
quired. This is not an argument 
against agricultural research, which 
wfll continue to be important to 
tackle outbreaks of crop disease, 
for example, but it is an argument 
that has already generated a lot of 


Europe’s Farm Lobby Is One of World’s Strongest 


By Giles Merritt 

BRUSSELS — “The European 
rm lobby is bloody-minded, 
rail-minded and selfish," said 
avid Curry, chairman of the Eu- 
ipean Parliament's Agriculture 
otmmuee and, in marked con- 
ast to most of its other 44 mem- 
trs, a stem critic of farm spending 
the Common Market. 

“It is," he said, “therefore much 
it other farm lobbies the worid 
* r, except that it is considerably 
Ore powerful." 

“Europe’s farm lobby is extraor- 
iiarily effective," agreed Tony 
enables, head erf the BEUC the 
uropean federation of consumer 
rganizations. “But it has also be- 


come a victim of its own success. Its 
heyday is over." 

A senior official in the European 
Commission’s agriculture director- 
ate echoes Mr. Venables’s view. 
“By fending off all attempts at 
farm reform until now, die lobby 
has in effect been slowly killing off 
the goose that lays the golden 
eggs." be said. 

For after almost a quarter of a 
century of runaway farm mending, 
1984 is the year that the EC must 
face the stark dunce between re- 
forming its cripplingty expensive 
Common Agriculture Policy (CAP) 
or suffering bankruptcy. 

The 8 million fanners in the EC 
are resentfully waking up to the 
idea that the CAP system of subsi- 


dies ana price supports is threat- 
ened with drastic priming. This 
year it is due to cost a record $15 
billion and, unless an overall finan- 
cial reform package can be agreed 
upon, the Common Market will 
overspend hs available foods by 
the autumn. The 40 cr more organi- 
zations that main *, up the European 
farm lobby are. meanwhile, prepar- 
ing to mount a fierce rearguard 
action and fight cuts to the CAP 
every inch of the way. 

The likely vigor of the farmers’ 
counteroffensive can be judged by 
their reactions to the recent March 
31 pact agreed by EC farm minis- 
ters as only a first step toward 
eventual CAP reform. But for the 
first time ever, the measures did 


trim prices and output, and they 
were thus labeled “catastrophic” 
by France’s militants and “disas- 
trous" by Ireland’s opposition 
leader, diaries Haughey. 

Even in Britain, for long the 
stronghold of CAP reform, the 
farm Tobby was so perturbed that it 
called for the resignation (rf Mi- 
chael Jopling, the UJC. agriculture 
minister. Ana when reports of the 
British fanners’ outrage appeared 
in the newspapers of Sunday, April 
I, they prompted queries from puz- 
zled readers who suspected they 
might be among the hoax stories 
that are traditionally published on 
April FooTs Day. 

The howls of protest from farm 
organizations elsewhere in the EC 


were loud, yet all are likely to seem 
little men than murmurs of polite 
dissem compared to the commo- 
tion still to come. 

The political influence exerted 
by the farm lobby is a matter of 
intense interest and not a little awe 
in Brussels. “There are some 2,000 
to 3,000 lobbyists in tins town,” 
Mr. Venables said, “and even those 
representing industries such as 
steel or shipbuilding are dwarfed 
by the scale and organization of the 
farmers.” 

There are today only half -as 
many farmers in Europe as there 
were at Ihe end of World War n, 
and only one fanner in four is con- 

( Continued on Next Page) 


FAO and Its Donors Maintain an Uneasy Truce 


By Letra Taylcr 
ROME — The United Nations 
ibd and Agriculture Oigartiza- 
wu once rocked by accusauons of 
efficiency and overspending, has 
Tged ah uneasy alliance with its 
ealihier donors despite a growing 
sistance to multilateral aid. 

A symbolic truce was reached at 
}Jt November’s meeting of FAO 
fhnber nations at the agency's 
tadquarters, where for the first 
me since the 1975 election of the 
■thetar general, Edouard Saouma, 


{American and Western Europe- 
f officials said the unanimous 
for the 1984-85 budget ac- 


knowledged an attempt by the 
FAO to correct what donors had 
seen as inefficiencies in field pro- 
jects and bloated administrative 
expenditures. 

Founded in 1945, FAO is the 
hugest UN specialized agency wilh 
more than 7,000 full -time employ- 
ees. It provides a clearinghouse for 
information mid cooperation in ag- 
riculture and directs field projects 
to raise food production in more 
than 120 countries. 

“FAO has made enormous ef- 
forts in responding to concerns 
about its efficiency and budgetary 
growth," said the U.S. Ambassad® 
to the organization, Mfllicent Fen 
wick. “The unanimous approval of 


legates unanimously approved forts in responding to concerns 
Q biennial budget. about its efficiency and budgetary 

{American and Western Eurooe- growth," said the U.S. Ambassador 


the budget was a signal of support 
for those achievements.”. 

Both Washington and Bonn, 
however, continue to deliberately 
delay their contributions to the 
agamy’s budget in what one rank- 
ing West German official described 
as an attempt to “squeeze further 
concessions cut of FAO." 

Mrs. Fenwick described such 
maneuvers as part of a larger pro- 
test against rising expenditures in 
the UN system as a whole. She said 
that they did not signal a possible 
pullout such as the one threatened 
by the United States from the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Budgetary concerns came to a 
head in 1981. when the United 


Stales and four other major donors 
— Japan, West Germany, Britain 
and Switzerland — voted against a 
31-percent increase in FAO r s 1982- 
83 budget, while nine other coun- 
tries abstained. 

Under the UN system of one 
vote per nation, that budget was 
overwhelmingly passed by the 156- 
member FAO. But while the Unit- 
ed States, which provides 25 per- 
cent of the budget, and other 
developed countries have often ab- 
stained from voting, it marked the 
first time members had actively 
p Wasted spending increases. 

The current budget of $421 mil- 
lion shows a real increase of only 
0.5 percent after adjustments for 


inflation. Mr. Saouma said in a 
recent speech that the low ceiling 
aimed at “limiting the financial 
burden on member nations and 
continuing the search Tor economy 
and efficiency .” 

More skeptical observers say the - 
FAO remains lethargic. While S7J 
million have been shifted Grom staff 
and administration to terfmirai 
and economic programs, nearly 70 
percent of the current budget is still 
earmarked for salaries, staff costs 
and publications. 

A ranking West German official, 
who spoke on the condition that he 
remain unidentified, said that 
Bonn also believed FAO's un- 


(Contmued on Page II) 


knowledge and now the emphasis 
should be on its widespread appli- 
cation. 

But how is all this to be 
achieved? Agricultural research sci- 
entists will rise in protest that the 
frontiers of knowledge are never 
definitively scaled and that the 
pace of research should not slacken 
— that it should be increased even 
more. Few have contemplated what 
a change of direction might imply. 
Firstly, one may have to think of 
actually stopping a substantial 
amount of research that is of less 
immediate widespread application 
and divert resources into the com- 
munication and other means re- 
quired to diffuse more widely the 
already existing technologies. Sec- 
ondly, one should proceed on the 
basis of the “next step.” Few fann- 
ers in the Third World can use — or 
need in the first instance — sophis- 
ticated technologies. It has to be 


determined what knowledge would 
help them to begin to improve the 
basis of their agriculture, for exam- 
ple, belter weeding or simple 
agronomic practices, like crop 
spacing, and concentrate upon 
massively communicating that 
knowledge. Thirdly, me should re- 
orientate — if it is "at all possible — 
the professional agriculture ser- 
vices in the Third Worid and belter 
equip them to extend existing 
knowledge. Finally, existing agri- 
cultural knowledge should be 
spread more widely throughout the 
Third Worid. Too much of it is 
done and stored by institutions 
outside the Third World and is not 
readily available. 

“Research is successful only if 
the improved technologies are 
adopted by farmers,” according to 
the Worid Bank. On the basis of 
that statement one could not argue 
that agriculture to date has not 


the expected effect. The over 
whelming majority of farmers ii 
the Third World continue to b 
excluded from the benefits of mod 
em agricultural technologies. Yei 
the assumption persists amonj 
those involved in agricultural de 
velopmem that if ihe lechnolog; 
can be produced, then the in 
creased production will follow. It L 
time 10 radically question this as 
sumption. Agricultural researcl 
has had its time; an effort of equa 
conviction is now needed to tab 
what is known and make it widel] 
available to those who need iL 


Peter Oakley, who worked on 
ral development projects in Lc 
America and Africa from 1965 
1976. now is a lecturer at the A$ 
cultural Extension and Rural Dc\ 
opment Center, the University 
Reading, Reading. England 


Biotechnology’s Leap Forward 


By David Morgan 

SHROPSHIRE, England — Worid agriculture 
is poised for a leap forward on an unprecedented 
scale as current developments in biotechnology 
create radically new concepts for livestock and 
crop production. 

while biotechnology involves a wide spectrum 
of application, from medicine to pollution control, 
its potential impact on agriculture is comparable 
to that of microelectronics and information tech- 
nology on industrial societies generally — it pre- 
sages a measure of change unsurpassed since man 
first learned how to domesticate animals and to 
plant seeds. 

But in contrast to the silicon chip, biotechnology 
is neither a recent innovation nor does it focus on 
specific inorganic products. Its diffused role is 
concerned with the complex process of living or- 
ganisms. 

Biotechnology has been used for thousands of 
years in the conversion of agricultural products 
into such foods as bread, beer and cheese by 
u tilizin g microorganisms to assist in a variety of 
fermentation processes. But it was not until the 
19405 that biotechnology became increasingly sci- 
ence-oriented, with the emphasis on biochemistry 
and microbiology. Even more recently, a decade 
ago, a crucial advance was achieved through mas- 
tering techniques for manipulating genetic materi- 
al. 

Since then, progress has been rapid and no 
sector in agriculture w31 not be significantly affect- 
ed by it. 

In the search for improved crops plant breeders 
are being provided with techniques to replace the 
lengthy conventional processes of crossbreeding 
and hybridization now generally in use. Instead, by 
growing crops wilh chemically modified genes and 
by other biotechnological methods, the time re- 
quired to produce “super” varieties is being drasti- 
cally shortened. 

Biotechnology enables plant genes to be recom- 
bined. or transferred from the cells of one species 
to those of another. This has enabled other major 
targets — the improvement erf the nutritional qual- 


ity of a number of food crops, disease and pest 
resistance — to be brought within reach. 

Higher yielding crops for difficult conditions, 
such as arid or cold regions, will also be appearing 
as a result of genetic manipulation. 

Advances are being made toward the genetic 
recoding of certain types of bacteria that will boost 
(he fertility and production potential of the soil. 
Much research is centered on the rhizobium bacte- 
ria, which has the ability to “fix” nitrogen from the 
air and to increase protein yield, cutting nitrogen 
fertilizer costs and improving both yields and qual- 
ity. The genetic code from certain rhizobium 
strains has already been successfully transferred to 
others to create a “super” strain that win increase a 
plant's efficiency by perhaps as much as 25 per- 
cent 

Some of the most dramatic results from the 
application of biotechnology will influence live- 
stock production. The basic concept involves the 
identification of desirable genetic factors, such as 
prolificacy or disease resistance. These are extract- 
ed from the cells by the use of enzymes and are 
transferred to bacterial cultures, from which they 
are eventually recovered, re-introduced to fertil- 
ized eggs and transplanted into the uterus of a 
“host" animal. 

The transplantation phase of the process is al- 
ready well established, with considerable numbers 
of embryo transfers having been carried out on 
various types of livestock throughout the world. 
Viable techniques erf genetic manipulation, howev- 
er, will take a little longer to appear as a commer- 
cial breeding routine, but when it does the genetic 
factors introduced will be inherited by subsequent 
progeny. 

But it is not only the breeding programs of 
livestock that will be influenced by biotechnology. 
Other aspects of a n i ma l production that will be 
affected include growth rates, which are influenced 
by factors beyond those inherited genetically, and 
disease prevention, for which genetic engineering 
will provide effective vaccine protection against a 
range of bacterial and viral infections that have so 
far been resistant to conventional vaccines. 
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Food Import Bill 
In Japan Is Rising 

By Jack Burron 

TOKYO — The presence of Jap- well as President Jimmy Carter’s 
anese farm trade barriers should grain embargo against the Soviet 
not obscure the fact that it is the Union following the invasion of 
world's largest importer of food. Afghanistan, have kepi Japanese 
buying 25 million tons for about feelings of food insecurity alive. 
S16 billion annually — mainly MAFF projects that if Japan's 
from the United States. Canada overseas food supplies were cut off. 


and Australia — accounting for the average intake of more than 
about 10 percent of the global food -500 calories would drop to 1.900, 
trade. about the level experienced in the 

In light of this dependence on hungry days of the immediate post- 
food imports. Tokyo’s recent dis- war period Although Japan p re- 
pute with Washington over Japa- duces 80 percent or more of the 
nese import restrictions on beef vegetables, fruits, meal. eggs. milk. 


and citrus products would seem to fish and rice it consumes, its major 


accentuate one of the most criti- 
cized aspects of Tokyo's trade po- 
licy — its continuing protectionism 


vulnerability lies in the areas of 
grains and beans. 

Japan imports 94 percent of its 



European Farmers 
A Strong EC Lobby 


in the agricultural arena. (The wheat. 91 percent of its soybeans 
United Stales sells 60 percent of its and 100 percent of feed grains. 


beef exports and 40 percent of total 
citrus exports to Japan.) 

Japan's increasing reliance on 
overseas agricultural sources stems 
from its growing preference for 
Western-style food. In 1960, when 
Japan still relied on the traditional 
staples of rice and Fish, the country 
was able to provide 93 percent of 
its own needs. By 1980, the self- 
sufficiency rate had dropped to 77 
percent as the Japanese ate more 
bread and meat. About half of the 
animal protein consumed by the 
average Japanese comes from vari- 
ous meats, such as beef, chicken 
and pork, while fish and other ma- 
rine products provide the other 
half. Although bread consumption 
has gone up. most Japanese still eai 
almost eight limes as much rice. 

Agricultual products coming to 
Japan that are also grown by Japa- 
nese farmers are subject to a com- 
bination of tariffs and import quo- 
tas. the latter being placed on some 
20 or more products, ranging from 
fruits and juice byproducts to dairy' 
goods and the well-publicized beef 
and citrus. Japanese officials, how- 
ever. say that the country is one of 
the freest markets in the world for 
Tarm goods and they point to simi- 
lar restrictions on farm trade 
placed by the United States and 
Western Europe io protect their 
farmers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries (MAFF) 
justifies the import limitations by 
citing the Deed to promote a greater 
degree of self-sufficiency in food 
production — a potent argument in 
a country where wartime memories 
of near starvation still linger. 

Such actions as President Rich- 
ard Nixon's restrictions in 1973 on 
U.S. exports of soybeans, a key 
ingredient in the Japanese diet as 


But the import restraints are also 
the result of the political clout 
wielded by the more than 5 milli on 
farm households in Japan. Rural 
areas are disproportion ally repre- 
sented in the parliament with 


Long Drought Worsens Africa’s Bleak Prospects 


By Denis Herbscdrt introduced new tastes and trading more often walked intoTi 


areas are disproportion^ re P re- LONDON - In the fertile She- pracda ?- Ivory Coast than trucked toport 

seated in the narliameni with , ,7 » N T In T. e fe * r conversion of Senegal into a giant warehouses. In Guinea, President 

30,000 votes need P ed to elect a legis- S ^ ut P a ^ f Ew? at indepen- S 6 kou Tourt’s aitempt at blanket 

lator comnared to 150 000 voiesin if* E “ ru P ean Development Fund deuce, most of Africa could earn socialization of agriculture simply 
an urban district. The conservatism ^ destined to pro- handy hard currency from food ex- encouraged the cattlemen of the 

of ih* i £ r-nson duce 5 .500 tons of grapefruit annu- ports. Some, like the Ivory Coast, Fouta Dialon to take their stock 


from the absence of rain as from 
the depredations of the South Afri- 
can-backed terrorists. 


(Continued From Previous Page) 
sidered to be a full-time farmer. 
Until the early 1970s the farmers 
were going off the land at the rate 
of one a minute, and after that at 
the rate of one every two minutes. 
Yet it would be wrong to conclude 
that the power of the agricultural 
lobby waned accordingly. The farm 
sector now includes agribusiness, 
and industrial-equipment interests 
that mean that for every farmer 
represented a nonfarmer must be 
taken into account. 

In addition to the main fanners’ 
body in Brussels, the Committee of 
Professional Agricultural Organi- 
zations (CO PA), which groups 23 
national lobbies, there are also four 
other weighty groupings. There is 
the COGECA body representing 
the 10 million members of Europe’s 
40,000 cooperatives, the young 
farmers of the CEJA the EFA farm 
workers’ trade union and the CEP- 
FAR education and training orga- 
nization. 


. The most striking aspect ot 
farm lobbyists’ strength andsk 
however, has been their ability 
remain as the unchallenged repri- 
senta lives of both big and small 
farmers alike. The European farm 
sector is, in fact, extremely heterog- ■" ?; j r 
enous. and the CAP’S charge that :!■ 
its subsidies offer bare survival to f 

smallholders but rich pickings for ',' y- 

the larger landowners who tend to r 
dominate the lobbying organiza- 
tions. 

Blanket EC farm price rises tend JF-V. 
to accentuate regional disparities [ 

— such as that in which the fanners 
of France's Lim ousin area earn an V-“ • 
average six limes less than, say, in _ - .. 
the He de France gram belt — but '■ 

are strongly urged by the lobbyists 
as being in the interests of all farm- . > ; ’ , 

ers. 

The farm lobby is also said to , . 
have successfully prevented ernbar- . ; ; . 
rassing questions from being asked • 

about the precise inner workings of 
the CAP. Yet only 5 percent or so 


of the coumrvude U one reason ' J .T’ V *"r w T" ports. Some, like the Ivory wiasi. routa ujaton to taxe tneir stock 
whv the Liberal Democratic Pam a ^ v when . begins tn with wise marketing ana lots of into the freer market of Senegal, 

has* remained tiiecouniry’s dorai- 5“ C - h moa ^ S° l ^iter ^ Often farms have given up cash 

nant Dolitical force in the oostwar t ^P<-*ns i ’re that eadi grapefruit Nigeria now has a regular food im- crops and have been content to 

era. and its leaders frequently rep- cost SI to produce at today s port bill of more than SI billion, feed their families on traditional 

^ pnee. making it a hopeless case on There, the oil bonanza was to food. Reliable statistics are diffi- 


An estimated 40,000 expatriate tan 
“experts” work in African develop- s trc 
meat, the majority in agriculture or the 


The farmers’ numerical impor- of EC farm spending most years 
nee is only a part 1 of tneir goes directly to farmers. 


tance is only a part 1 of their goes directly to fanners, 
st reng t h . A crucial advantage that As one EC Eurocrat put it. 


farmers organizations have 


related fields. The United Nations is that they are an integral pan of 
estimates that each one costs the CAP itself. 


resent major farming areas. 

The beef and citrus issues pro- 


5100,000 a year to maintain —that 
is $4 billion before a brick is actual- 
ly laid or a seed is planted. Yet, as a 


the world market. 

Yet. the Somali home market is 


blame — it was a cause of the rush cult to find, but it could be that 
from the countryside to the towns, Africa is not quite as hungry as 


“Lt alike lobbies elsewhere, nota- 
bly in the United States, ” said an 
Agra-Europe farm expert, Brian 


vided a ernnhic eramnle of the , 77 , “ irom me coumrysiae io tue towns, AJnca is not q 

influence ^tS fhrm^bhy holds a di^trous ^tto We^ eating figures indicate, 

within the LDP. While Prime Min- 


ister Yasuhiro Nakasone favored a Ji EDF prrfuci. 
conciliatory policy toward the lale , EC Selegate in Mogadishu. 
United Stales on the matter most all Sow it is a sEHrom 

of his party colleagues pubbdy op- c j 1 y d » 


producing 8.000 tons of grapefruit habits and a loss of interest in 
a year and selling it at a fraction of growing food. 


Wars, refugees, the unacceptable 
colonial division that left the So- 


posed such a course. 


Two decades into independence. 


UVVMIA iVUU. W1UUIOJ UI«UIVU UMK 114 L UTO iAT ■ . . r .. * . _ _ 

la Ghana, the Cocoa Marketing malis of the Ogaden subject to r 

Board offered such ridiculously Ethiopia have dislocated planting 

low prices to peasant farmers that and harvests. Mozambique’s west- s,ve acnvities - Tbesc tavB nmed 
the country's main export crop was ern provinces are starving as much (Continued on Next Page) 
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• • ouu aaiau • ,T?. Commissions annual mice oropos- 


als even before they were si 
to member governments.” 


“There is a terrible fog about the 
CAFs social usefulness.” But the 
threat that keeps the farm lobby 
strong is the largely unspoken one 
that it can mobilize the agricultural 
vote against the CAFs opponents. 
“It’s a sKghdy baffling idea,” ob-‘ 
served the same commission offi- 
cial, “and it seems to be the politi- 
cians who persist in this belief that 
the farmers can bring down gov- 
ernments.” Ihe reality is. of course, 
that there are all too few marginal 
constituencies where the farm vole 
would have a national impact - 


What Japanese farmers fear sub-Saharan Africa is hungrier 
most from the liberalization of than ever, with the drought that 
farm trade is that they could not started in the Sahel in the early 
compete with foreign producers. 1970s now spreading havoc among 
The low productivity of Japanese die better-off communities in the 
farmers, combined with the import south. But the Somalia grapefruit 


Increasing Output Fails to Save World’s Hungry 


restraints, have made eating in Ja- 
pan expensive. Food costs, on aver- 


saga indicates that .Africa's agricul- 
tural crisis is only partly the out- 


age. are twice as high as in the come of unkind providence. Man is 
United States. As a result, the ma- largely to blame, 
jority of Japan's urban population. In the 1960s. farm output rose 
the biggest eaters of a Western diet, from 2.3 percen t a year, in line with 
favor dismantling the trade barriers population increase. In the 1970s. 


(Continued From Previous Page) 
drought translated into widespread 


throughout the world, helping to since 1979 that it has brought world lion of the aquifer, the cost of ini- 
boost life expectancy in the Third growth in per-capita income to a gation rises. 


hunMr antLin a srare of countries! World from less thin 43 years in virtual halL Had income continued 
hunger and. in a score ol countries. ^ ^ 195Qs (o m 53 ^ ^ toriseatlhesanie rate af ter 1973 35 


as a way to lower prices. 


the food sector grew at only half 


Pressure to lower the important the rate of population. Food needs 
restrictions also comes from Ja- mirror this decline. In 1970, a mere 
pan’s major corporations, repre- 6 percent of the world’s food aid 
seated by the keidanren, the feder- went to Africa. In 1981. the conti- 
ation of economic organizations, nent accounted for half the world 
which fear that continuing agnail- figure. 

tural restrictions will fuel Drotec- Africa was once able to feed it- 


the threat of famine. 

As the world recovered from 
World War II. hopes for improve- 
ment in world agriculture were 
high. An accumulating backlog of 
agricultural technologies, such as 
hybridization and chemical fertiliz- 
ers. were wailing to be applied on a 


the early 1970s. 


it did before, prices of food com- 


This period of broad-based gains modifies would have been stronger, 
in nutritional improvements came thus supporting a more vigorous 
to an end in 1973. After the oil growth in farm investment and out- 


tion is swelling dries that are bid- 
ding water away From farmers. 4 
The issue is not whether the 


price increase that year the growth puL 


hybridan and m world grain oulpuLslowed. Sim* Afiodtoral 

era. were waiting to be annlied on a 1973 * world E 1 ™ production has Third World countries has also 

massive scale. Ltw«?1950 and 2 P? «« 

1973 world grain production more JWty barely keeping pace with turn,, but the central point is that 

than doubleStto nearly 1 J billion population Athough the penod 

tons. Although output expanded £2. 


tural restrictions will fuel protec- Africa was once able to feed it- 
lionist sentiments among Japan’s self. Not on rice or wheat tomatoes 
major trading partners that could or trout but on sorghum, yams, 
lead to limiting exports of Japanese cassava, plantains and the capi- 


A „„ 0 i ^ The issue is not whether the 

world ^ produce more food la- 

eusts in the Soviet southwest dee ^ j t w ^| d ^ difficult to put- ti*; 
where the exce^ve diversion of a ^* forcseeaWe , imits on f hc 

amount the world’s farmers can ' 
mg the water level of the Aral and **«,_ ^^36 

Caspian leas. T his ha many lo ng- 

and how this relates to the purchas- 




figure. than doubled! to nearly 1 J billion populauon Although Ih e period ^ ^ m od pnc^ltffe amg both 

Africa was once able to feed if- ions. Although output expanded s ! ncc lhc pn . K "j 6 ™ 00 

self. Not on rice or wheaL tomatoes more rapidly in sotuVtegiom than shiontoestablish a trend, I30-a- bwghllheOTO rabu«mwthm 
or trout, but on sorghum, yams, in othetS. all regions stared in the 011 ™y weU slow 8 rowth 'pod ootpul to meaii. 


Caspian seas. T his has many lo ng- ^ey wS 
dndingSSiishrffehca^and ™d how this relates to the purchas- 

i, for transportation. 3= the 

strong internal pressures wnhm the = 1 JS 


Soviet Union to produce more 


cate that widespread improvements 
in human nutrition will require ma- 


in anufactured goods. 


taine fish from the Niger. Europe 


growth. This rising tide of food 
production improved nutrition 


further. Oil is not the only resource & 

In per-capita terms world grain whose questionable supply is 
output climbed from 248 kilograms checking the growth in food out- 
(545.6 pounds) in 1950 to 32a kilo- put: the loss of topsoil through ero- 
grams in 1973. an impressive gain sion is now acting as a drag on 
of 3 1 percent. Since then, however, efforts to produce more food. And 
annual grain output per person has the scarcity of water is also begin- 
rem ained around 325 kilograms. A ning to affect food production 
global average, this figure em- . prospects. Since World War IL, the 
braces countries where yearly grain world’s irrigated area has more 
availability per person averages than doubled, but the flurry of dam 
only 150 kilograms, requiring that building of the last generation has 
it aif be consumed directly, as weli now subsided. With occasional ex- 
as countries where it exceeds 700 cepfion, most of the remaining po- 
kilograms and is largely converted ten rial projects are more difficult. 


f^hc^ever.thediversioniscon- 
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than a wholesale rc-exarainalic 


into meat, milk and eggs. 

Since 1973, attention has focused 


costly and capital-intensive. 

In some situations, irrigated ag- 


A second major threat to irrigat- and reordering of soda] and ecoj 
ed agriculture is the often intense florae priorities — giving agricull 
competition for water between ture and family planning the emj 
farming, industry and dues. In the phasis they deserve — wtll ^et the 
U^. Southwest, the irrigated area world back on an economic aim 
is actually declining in states such demographic path that will reduqj 
as Arizona, where Sunbelt migra- hunger rather than increase it. 

Money Is Source of Chaos j 
In International Food Systenr 


on the impact of petroleum prices riculture is threatened by falling . , 
on food supply, but demand has water tables. J® r 

also been affected. On the supply The Southern Great Plains, inou S 1 
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may mean as much as substance,! 
the Reagan administration chose tol 


side, rising oil prices have increased where much of the U.S. growth in 
the costs or basic agricultural in- irrigated area over the last two de- 
puts — fer tilize rs, pesticides and cades has occurred, provides a dis- 
fuel for tillage and irrigation ■— lurbing example, 
thus acting as a drag on output. On Irrigation there depends almost 
the demand side of the equation, entirely on water from the OgaUala 
escalating oil prices combined with Aquifer, an essentially nonrep leni- 
ill-conceived national economic shabie fossil water reserve. As the 
policies have contributed to a glob- water table in this vast agricultural 
al economic slowdown so severe area begins to fall with the deple- 


world agricultural scene. Even make beef and citrus two examples! 
though Japan is the leading cus- of the limits of American tolerance, i 
tomer for American farm products ^ d-™ ww House an'rfi 


, t , The Reagan White House andl 

(S6.5 bilhoQ lastv^J, USJa™ers A griculwrfsecretary John r 1 
for years have chafed l at fl* tanffs B gck continue to fire broadsides at 
and barriers erected by Japan. fite EC over real and imagined! 

If Toyotas and Datsuns can be threats to the access of American 
sold freely in Detroit, the argument agricultural goods to the European 
goes, then U.S. farm products nations; In an unusual orcbestra-j 
should have unlimited access to Don of the idea, Mr. Block Iasi 
Japanese consumers. In an Amen- month played host to President 


can election year, when symbol 
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Francois Muteirand or r ranee oi T-C? 

- bis Illinois farm and stressed r§ ; r ;i ^ 
pcatedly American displeasure & 

EC policies. ySR 

Dozens of products, from wiru '40> 
to dtrus pulp, are troublesome u ' gf 

the rdationsiup, but the issue o| 
corn-gluten feed has become a cent ; 
terpiece. The feed, a byproduct oj : 
com mining in the. United StaieJ 7 ^ .- 
enters the Qjmmon Market free / . 
duties and brings roi^hly S750 nar -. 
lion a year. But the EC agricuiuJ • 
ministers are seeking talks unfr 
the General .Agreement on Tai|[ 
and Trade (GATT) to restrict ift 
ports and hold down costs, a mo«. 
that has infuriated American cor; i •«?'•£■» 
farmers. Mr. Block, threaten mg r% tpy 
taliafion of some sort, calls the Eft 
move “pure protectionism.” \ (■ j 'j&£j 

In less parlous economic limJ 1 
— . as recently as the 1970s, 
instance, when demand generally; . 
outran; supply — these policfcf; iRp' 
were not so .threatening. Ma/icel - 1 ^ : 
were expanding, exporting nations 
had little trouble selling thels 
goods. But as recession swept th* 
world and farm export volume de» 1 
dined in 1982 and 1983, the figbf ' 
for markets intensified and cast I s^; 
shadow on the immediate future./ E^ v * 

A recent U^l. Department of AgjL 
riculture analysis of world marked 
conditions noted “potentially se 
vere" consequences m the slow re* 
cowry, particularly for the less de 
veloped nations that have m 
petrofenm to produce income mM 
“Foreign-exc h a n ge shortages a] 
ready plague many developing 
coontnes. and the likelihood tha 
foreign exchange earnings will in fii 
crease slowiy suggests that m C c 
countries wifl be affected,” the re ffli 
■ port said. 

Th«e global conditions hav 
anvtrfmmmther sense tostinniat 'Em 

dOT^ for reform of agriculitS ffl 

pohaes that seem gea^d 

duong for markets that, for now J P® 

least, are not there. In both 

and the United States.^S I M 

cry nng loudest — basfcaUv k IB 
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HE CHANGING PATTERN OF WORLD GRAIN TRADE, 1 950-1 983' 

(bi millions of metric tons) 


WORLD AGRICULTURE 


1950 * 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1983 * 


^th America 
n America 
. stern Europe 

fern Europe and Soviet Union 
>ca 

j 

;traJio and New Zealand 


+ 23 

+ 39 

+ 56 

+ 131 

+ 122 

+ 1 

0 

+ 4 

— 10 

— 3 

— 22 

— 25 

— 30 

— 16 

+ 2 

0 

0 

0 

— 46 

— 39 

0 

— 2 

— 5 

— 15 

— 20 

— 6 

— 17 

— 37 

— 63 

— 71 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 12 

+ 19. 

+ 9 


”/ : ; — 

lYaQ.ex^«petition to Heat Up Next U.S.-EC Round 


*lus sign indicates net exports; minus sign, net imports. 
Average for 1948-52 
Preliminary. 


urc& ", State of the World — 1984," by Worldwatch. 


Jnderfed Itself, Brazil Counts 
In Food Exports for Debt Bill 
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By Richard House 

: SAO PAULO, Brazil — During 
mid- 1983 visit to Brazil, U.S. Ag- 
. .culture Secretary John Block said 
e was appalled by BraziTs huge 
gri cultural potential and advised 
he country to grow less food. 

Such advice was ill-received in a 
lation where 86 million of the 120- 
bOlion population are underfed, 
■ ccording to Food and Agriculture 
Organization standards, yet where 
.'massive increase in agricultural 
sports presents the only hope for 
jrazil to ease its foreign-debt bur- 
.Icn. 

..Although vast land area and low- 
xsi labor make Brazil a potential 
veadbasket for developing coon- 
ries, whose H»ngnH for food is 
acpccted to double by the year 
--^MOO, the country has still to ado- 
'piatdy feed its own population. 

But indebtedness has fenced Bra- 
l Ul f.fal to become an increasingly im- 
Y xHtant producer, and the soy- 
beans, frozen orange juke and 
shickens that prompted Mr. 
Crock’s comments are now com- 
peting with U.S. farm products. 
Ihey are responsible for half the 
xade surplus Brazil needs to pay 
he mounting interest bills, for tike 


everything else in Brazil agriculture 
is driven by the SlOO-bimon exter- 
nal debt 

The price of such readjustment 
has been heavy — availability of 
basic food staples has slumped and 
domestic price imaeases of up to 
400 percent have left the nation’s 
poor hungrier. Last year they raid- 
ed supermarkets in urban areas. In 
1984, Brazil finds itself considering 
imports of rice, black beans and 
com. and it is already a major buy- 
er of Canadian wheal 

“While (he productivity of soya 
increases, that of black beans is 
dropping,” said Claudio de Mount 
Castro, author of a report Tor 
IPEA, the government institute for 
economic and social planning, 
which warned of a dangerous po- 
larization in agriculture, favoring 
exports. 

Over the last 15 years the impor- 
tance of traditional export crops — 
coffee, cotton, sugar and cocoa — 
has been eclipsed by oranges, to- 
bacco, chickens and, above ail soy- 
beans, whose planted acreage in- 
creased from 200,000 hectares 
(494,000 acres) in 1960 to 9 million 
hectares in 1980. Last year, fanners 
emphasized the shift toward the 
U.S. fanning model by planting an- 
other million hectares of soybeans. 


Sales of the 1984 soybean crop of 
15 million urns are expected to 
yield $3.5 tuition — or 25percent 
of total exports and outselling cof- 
fee. Although this is just a quarter 
of U.S. production, experts say 
yields are increasing rapidly on 
huge farms in the new “soya fron- 
tier” of BraziTs southwest and wiD 
soon emerge as a serious rival to 
U.S. producers. 

Agricultural exports have taken 
advantage of aggressive fordgn- 
excfaanae policies, financial subsi- 


dies Bad ail upturn in inter national 
prices. Brazil nas also been quick to 
exploit opportunities on interna- 
tional markets caused by scarcity. 

Setbacks to (be 1983 UJL soy- 
bean crop and (be frosts in Florida 
orange groves caused a surge of 
Brazilian soy products to markets 
such as the Middle East, and Brazil 
is now responsible for 85 percent of 
orange juice exports. 

“We have the potential to fiH 
demand fra- food around the world 
up to the year 2000," said Martinho 
Faria, president of ABIQVE, the 
Brazilian oilseed industry federa- 
tion. 

“Our huge external debt can 
only be paid with agro-industrial 
exports,” Mr. Faria said. 


In Arab World, Food Security 
Assuming Major Proportions 
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' By Susannah Taibush 

LONDON — The riots in which 
cores of people died in Tunisia 
md Morocco at the beginning of 
his year undoubtedly expressed 
major political grievances, tot they 
also highlighted the crisis in the 
agricultural sector and the lack of 
food security in both countries. 

- The immediate cause of the riots 
. in Tunisia was the more than dou- 
■, -j , >1 i ^ Ming of the price of bread and flour 
1 ■ -products that was to have taken 
sffect from Jan. 1. The govero- 
. t moil's aim was to limit the burden 
of the Caisse de Compensation, 
jriuch accounted fra- 188 million 
Sjnars ($265 million) of food subsi- 
des in 1983. 

fin Morocco the prices of food- 
luffs, including butter, cooking 
M, lump sugar and cake flour, but 
jot bread flour, had already been 
icreased in Augnst 1983 in order 
> reduce the allocation to food 
ahsidies for the year by 400 uni- 
on dirhams ($49.7 million) to 1.6 
jQian dirhams ($198.7 million). 

(dre rises were planned in the 
984 budget. 

‘The riots revived memories of 
inilar disturbances in Egypt seven 
aus earlier to the month, when 
wwds took to the streets of Cairo 
id other cities in a violent protest 
the slashing of food subsidies at 

t behest of (he International 

onelaiy Fund. President Sadat u n derstand C ’the technology or the 
b forced to rescind the price in- benefits of the drainage required in 


muiating a strategic food plan. In a 
swing away from the grandiose 
prqjects of the early 1970s under 
which, fra example, Sudan was to 
rapidly attain the status of “bread- 
basket. of the Arab, world,” Arab 
planners are adopting a more real- 
istic attitude. The Arab Fund for 
Economic and Social Development 
(AFESD) has been, working with 
the Arab League and the other 
Arab funds on a plan to invest in 
projects that are already pan of 
Arab countries' own development 
plans. 

The Gulf Cooperation Council 
have been particularly vocal about 
the dangers of insecure food sup- 
plies, and the GCC has set up a 
committee to examine the needs 
and storage facilities of its mem- 
bers. Huge site capacity may be 


installed in Fujairah in the United 
Arab Emirates to ensure food sup- 
plies should the Strait of Hormuz 
Deblocked. 

The GCC states have invested 
large amounts in agriculture as a 
step toward self-sufficiency in at 
least some commodities, and Saudi 
Arabia in particular has achieved 
impressive results, at vast cost. U is 
self-sufficient in wheat and dairy 
products and is an exporter of eggs 
to other Arab countries. 

But while the recent debate ou 
Arab food security may have been 
most intense in relation to the Gulf, 
it is in some of the poorer andmore 
populous Arab states, such as Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia and Egypt that the 
food problem has already reached 
alarming proportions. 


Continuing Drought Worsens 
Bleak Prospects in Africa 
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out to be largely a waste of money; 
their impact on output has been 
negligible in most cases.” 
Invariably, prqjects are imposed 
from on high; the peasant cannot 


I* 


Uses then just as King Hassan 
d President Bourguiba Have been 
reed to do in 1984. 

Increases in the price of food 
io caused the riots in Casablanca 
June 1981 that were put down by 
t Moroccan army with hundreds 
kaths reported The question of 
d security has become a major 
occupation of the Arab world in 
'eral, and regularly appears near 

top of (he agenda at pan-Arab 
. oomic discussions. The gap be- 
at food imports and exports 
eaed from 5300 milli on in 1970 
HR Ultion in 1981, and it is 
' Jtgjbt to have been around $22 
"on. in 1983. 

oe Khartoum-based Arab Or- 
2 ation fra Arab Economic De- 
proem has been charged with 
' taring a 1 2- volume study of 
a food resources and with for- 


growing rice in Upper Vdta or irri- 
gation from a dam on the Senegal 
River. As one aid worker said: 
“There is more political mileage for 
both tire black president and the 
donor country in tire tape-cutting 
ceremony to open a new road than 
you get out of a succesful bm small- 
scale farming cooperative. Yet, 
within a few years that .road wfll be 
crumbling and there will be neither 
new money, the skin nor the mil to 
maintain h.” 

The peasants are the backbone 
of agriculture — at the same time 
feeding themselves and the towns- 
men and raiang hard currency. 


(Mr. Berg said the two occupations 
do not neccessariJy dash. Healthy 
export crops usually accompany an 
adequate subsistence production). 

In the case of the Sahel there is 
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much evidence to suggest that 
Western aid is impeding rather 
than aiding recovery bom drought- 
Jon Tinker, of Earthscan, the Lon- 
don-based environment group, said 
rainless periods are a recurring 
phenomenon in the SaheL “The 
fanners would grow a variety of 
crops, not high yielding, but they 
were tough and they survived,” he 
said “Now the foodgrowing areas 
have shifted too far north, and tire 
rapid switch to cash crops, without 
enough variety, has contributed to 
the disaster. The West has institu- 
tionalized famine.” 

With the result that the desert 
moves ever southward the peas- 
ants flood to the towns and food 
aid becomes an easy option for the 
once stubborn farmer. By the end 
of the century, the Sahel wifi have 
to import more than 3 million tons 
of cereal to feed its 50 milli on peo- 
ple, by which time half will be liv- 
ing in the towns, compared with 
only 10 percent today. 

For some years now the empha- 
sis has beat changing. Govern- 
ments have begun to realize that 
their oil, u r aniu m, bauxite and iron 
are at the mercy of price fluctua- 
tions beyond their control. The 
“Green Revolution,” “Operation 
Feed Yourself" and other slogans 
are the public side of the call to 
return to the land. A much greater 
proportion of development aid 
now goes into the countryside. 

The nature of agricultural aid is 
changing too. The anaHhokier is 
the center stage again, but now fur- 
nished with the appropriate tech- 
nology — village wells rather than 
giant dams, electricity, fertilizer 
and seeds, extension services, a co- 
operative to market the crop — and 
a decent price to make it worth his 
while. Bm this is only tire begin- 
ning. So far- no country in Africa 
has shown anything like (he success 
of India's green revolution. 

This year, despite the West’s sell- 
ing and donating more wheat, com 
and rice than ever before, Africa's 
grain shortfall is likely to be as 
much as 800,000 tons. This means 
hanger, malnutrition and death for 
many of the 150 million people in 
26 states in South, East and West 

Africa 


By Seth S. King 

WASHINGTON — A fragile 
cease-fire has developed this year 
in the mini trade war between tile 
United States and the European 
Community over agricultural ex- 
ports. 

This lull U.S. officials say, is due 
more to the general decline in 
world farm trade than to any reso- 
lution of a conflict that began two 
years ago when the EC captured 
several of the United States' export 
customers with cheaper, govern- 
ment-subsidized farm products. 

But these officials also are warn- 
ing that this slowing erf export sales 
has made competition for foreign 
sales even keener and increased the 
chances for a. resumption of full- 
scale hostilities this summer. 

“Even though tire rhetoric has 
subsided fra the moment, were just 
as angry about EC subsidies as we 
were before,” Daniel M Amstutz, 
undersecretary of agriculture for 
international affairs, said in a re- 
cent interview. “When farm export 
markets are so competitive, any ob- 
jectionable trade practices by oth- 
ers become more important and 
more vexing." 

It has been 14 months since the 
Americans “fired a warning shot 
across the EC's bow” by subsidiz- 
ing large sales of flour, butter, and 
cheese to Egypt, thus taking over 
one of France s best customers in 
the Middle East 

During that rimty through the 
use of subsidized interest rates and 
guaranteed credits, the United 
States has also captured traditional 
French wheat export markets in 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, and 
the EC flour market in Jamaica. On 
the other hand, the Americans have 
failed, so far, to regain their poultry 
markets in (he Middle East, which 
the EC and Brazil took over in 1982 
with cheaper, subsidized products. 

But so far this year there have 
been no other large-scale actions by 
either side. 

Although they continue to talk 
about it, ibe threats by EC mem- 
bers to retaliate for the North Afri- 
can sales by limiting imports of 
Ameri can-corn gluten feed have 
noL materialized. Nor has the EC 
increased import taxes as yet on 
American fats and dls, as the com- 
munity talked of doing lasL^year. 

In turn, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has managed to ignore repeat- 


FAO, Donors 
Maintaining 
Uneasy Trace' 

(Continued From Page 9) 

wieldy size invited chaos. “FAO 
overloads its capacity to execute, 
even if good will is involved," the 
official said. 

The organization's most recent 
external auditor's report, published 
once every two years by the United 
Kingdom’s auditor general, noted 
“substantia] delays between a gov- 
ernment's request fra assistance 
and approval or a preyed” and “de- 
lays in the implementation of a 
project" that in one instance ex- 
tended to four and a half years. 

The report also cited “difficulties 
[that] arose because FAO head- 
quarters was unaware of problems 
in the field or, conversely, the pro- 
ject authorities had not been told of 
changes decided by FAO head- 
quarters.” 

While the majority of these prob- 
lems were “not serious" or were 
“beyond FAO’s control" the re- 
port said h appeared that “most 
could have been expected to come 
to notice and be remedied.” 

The agency finances most of its 
field prqjects through voluntary 
contributions from individual na- 
tions. These totaled S366 million in 
1983 fra more than 2,165 prqjects 
around the world 
More than three-quarters of its 
field programs are dedicated to ag- 
riculture, particularly in increasing 
crop production. Typical projects 
include land and water develop- 
ment in countries from Cyprus to 
Pakistan, vaccinating livestock in 
southeastern Europe, assisting in- 
ternational trade in Latin Ameri- 
can fishery products and ensuring 
continuing rood supplies are avail- 
able in Bangladesh. 

While the agency retains a mas- 
sive emergency food-aid program, 
inwmcing emphasis is being placed 
on longer term, self-help prxyects 
and on pressing for government 
policies to help boost agricultural 
production and farm incomes. 

Another UN food agency m 
Rome, the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development (IFAD), 
has had less success than FAO in 
convincing donors to continue 
funding. 

Established in 1977, IFAD was 
designed to unite nations of the 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries with the Organiza- 
tion of Economic Cooperation and 
Development to help poor coun- 
tries plan and finance agricultural 
projects. Its budget formula calls 
for OECD nations to provide a 
little more than half the agency's 
funding while OPEC and develop- 
ing countries contribute the rest. 

The agency, with 139 members, 
has funded a total of 183 projects 
for small-bolding and landless 
farmers in 77 countries. But al- 
though it has a better pay-back 
record than any other UN lending 
institution, IFAD has had trouble 
collecting contributions from 
member governments fra its 1981- 
84 budget of $1.1 billion. 

The United States, for example, 
which was s up po s ed to provide 16 
percent of the budget, has to date 
supplied raily half of its pledged 

€1 Qfl_*v»iTT>swi. 


ed demands from Congress for 
more use of the Europeans' own 
weapon of cash export subsidies, 
which the agriculture secretary al- 
ready has the authority to do. ' 

Fra- the last two years the volume 
of agricultural expons from the 
United States, especially of wheal, 
feed grains and soybeans, has de- 
clined and is expected to do so 
again this year. The ECs foreign 
sales of wheat, dairy products, and 
meat have also sagged in that peri- 
od. 

The American losses, according 
to Mr. Amstutz, are due in pan to 
the rising vahie of the dollar, which 
makes LIB. exports more expen- 
sive. Today, many Third World 
countries are even deeper in debt. 
And with their own revenues cut by 
the oil glut, the OPEC countries 
have less money to loan to the less- 
er developed nations for food pur- 
chases. 

Also, after last summer's 
drought in its Corn Belt, American 
feed grain prices have leaped to 
levels some framer customers can 
no longer afford. More significant- 
ly, grain exports of both the EC and 
the United States have declined 
generally because world wheal and 
rice production were at record lev- 
els w 1983. Consequently, some 
importing countries are filling 
more of their own cereal needs 
themselves. Some are also increas- 
ing their own meat and poultry 
production and not importing, ei- 
ther from the United States or (he 
EC 

“At the moment, it's not so much 
our losing more markets to the EC 
as it is that other countries are 
providing more for themselves," 
Mr. Amstutz said. 

Bui as surpluses of dairy prod- 
ucts and wheat continue to pile up 
in both the United States and the 
EC countries, the need to export is 
becoming more acute and the in- 
centives to resume the skirmishing 
are increasing, he added 

Both sides are well-armed to 
start again, though escalated war- 
fare could endanger the agricultur- 
al sales each still makes to the oth- 
er. Collectively, the EC is the 
United States' biggest foreign mar- 
ket for bulk farm commodities such 
as soybeans, feed grains and soy- 
bean meal and oil The United 
Stales, in turn, buys substantial 
amounts of EC cheese, wine and 
other processed products, all of 
which American producers would 
like to see curtailed 

Although the ECs policy of 
price support and export subsidy is 
now causing biller dissension 
among community members them- 
selves, the Europeans are burdened 
with massive- quantities of govern- 
ment- held surpluses and ihetr only 


hope of reducing those surpluses is 
to sell them abroad 
The Americans are in the same 
predicament with their excess sup- 
plies of wheat and dairy products. 
So the United States is making 
more dollars available for subsi- 
dized export credits and loan guar- 
antees. The United States has al- 
ready provided 595 million in 1984 
for this form of subsidy to Jamaica 
and to the former French custom- 
ers in Algeria, Morocco and Tuni- 
sia- It has an additional $85 million 
available for these credit subsidies 
tins year. And Congress has just 
authorized adding S100 million to 


next year's direct export-credit pro- 
gram, which allows importing 
countries with poor credit ratings 
to borrow more rood money from 
American banks. 

AU during the mini trade war the 
two sides have tried, with little suc- 
cess, to make peace. 

Earlier this month, an American 
trade representative sought to lake 
the dispute from the bilateral stage 
to the broader forum of the Gener- 
al Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). He warned a meeting of 
that multinaiion group in Geneva 
that a ban on export subtidies was 
needed to prevent the collapse of 


the international agricultural trad- 
ing system. 

Another try for an armistice wti" 
be made nexi month when the EC 
and the United Stales join llothei 
exporting countries in meeting* 
here with officials of GATT and 
the International Monetary Fund 
A U.S. trade official said the dis- 
pute over subsidizing farm export* 
would be brought up. 

“All countries should remember 
that nobody, including the United 
Slates, owns any agricultural ex- 
port markets. - Kir. Amstutz bad 
said earlier. "We welcome competi- 
tion. but only if it's open and fair.” 
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ACROSS 

1 Esparto grass 

5 Treasury 
worker 

9 Decline 

14 Join into a 
whole 

19 Unable to 
decide 

20 Broadway 
actress Mary 

21 Waugh’s "The 
One" 

22 Agatha's 
award 

29 Sulky driver’s 
dessert? 

25 Game 

warden’s dish? 

27 Jackie’s 
second mate 

28 One touch of 
Venus 

30 Estuary 

31 Wood ibis 

32 Goes over old 
ground 

34 Detect and 
expose 

38 Dot, In Lisbon 

37 Freshens 

38 Start of a D. H. 
Lawrence title 

38 Night 

crawlers, e.g. 

40 Unctuous 
speech 

43 Property held 
for others 


ACROSS 

45 Banker's 
breakfast? 

47 Cairo lizard 

48 After 

48 Ormoc's locale 

50 Plumber, at 
times 

52 Habituates 

54 Like many a 
hoopster 

56 A.F.B. in 
Texas 

57 Mies van 

der 

58 The Greatest 

59 RR train 

60 Secret 
explosions 

61 Croupier’s 
comestibles? 

88 ASiouan 

71 Call from a 
columbary 

72 Rain and snow 

mixt. 

73 Use a letter 
opener 

77 Baseball's 
Banks 

78 Change a bit 

80 Ancestral link 

82 Beatty, for one 

84 Editing mark 

86 Lexiconizing 
physician 

87 Stickiness 

88 Complaint 
manager's 
meal? 


ACROSS 

90 Naught, in 
Nottingham 

91 Put it to 
82 Ganges 

platform 

93 Holy statue 

94 Aspect 

95" hell": 

Sherman 

97 Tri colore part 

98 Singer 
Natalie’s side 
dish? 

101 Enter, as a 
crowd 


Workman’s Compensation By Tap Osbom 
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BLONDIE 


103 Grand , 

Nova Scotia 

104 Zanuck 

106 Where Tell did 
hjs thing 

107 Violinist’s 
veggies? 

110 Sanitary 
engineer’s 
treat? 

lHPyromaniac’s 

crime 

113 TV role for 
Linda Lavin 

114 When Cases 
struck 

115 Porgy 

116 Shoddy 

117 Doctrine 

118 Opera by 
Handel 

119 People 
generally 
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OH, POO* DEAR, i 
ANOTHER bad night 
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BEETLE BAILEY 


HOTRltiG) 

EVER GOES/ 
RIGHT / 

forme / 


; THINGS ARE 
ALV/AVS 
DARKEST 
BEFORE THE 
?SUN RISES" 


THATfe NOT/ AH, BUT, 

THE WAV /"OLP SAVINGS , 
TtiEOLP LIKEOLPSOCKS j 
SAVINS \ NEEP MENDING 1 . 
GOES V NOW AND THEN" j 


THAT'S ALL WE NEED/ \ 
A CHAPLAIN WHO£OES, 
AROUND OUOT1NS / 
l NEW SAVINGS J 


© New York Timet, edited by Eugme Maletka. 


DOWN 

1 Stock term 

2 Peter of 
"Casablanca” 

3 Boxer’s 
beverage? 

4 Blyth 

5 Hard blows 

6 U.S. slalom 
greats 

7 First sign 

8 Siestas 

9 Zermatt sight 

10 Like Stanley 
Kowalski 

11 Make use of 

12 Mexican 
Indian 


DOWN 

13 Dead letter 

14 Bluestocking 

15 G.I.’sdogtag 

16 Psychiatrist’s 
supper? 

17 Bingo device 

18 Whilom 
24 Old card 

games 

26 He has ’T’ 
trouble 


29 Muzzle 
33 Deliverance 


DOWN 

36 Mink, 

Hawaii’s first 

Congress- 

woman 

38 Certain 
legumes 

39 Poppycock 

41 Explanatory 
phrase 

42 Penates’ 
partner 

43 White Russian 
ruler 


35 Padre’s 
pastry? 


44 Petrocelli of 
Red Sox fame 


DOWN 

45 Resign 

46 Beethoven's 
last symphony 

47Notaweather 

4«Tibeto- 

Burm an group 

51 J. s. Copley’s 
forte 

53 Bark cloth 

55 Circle segment 

60 Concerning 

62 Astringent 

63 Fashion 

64 Cut off, in a 
way 


DOWN 

65 Novelist’s need 
68 River triangle 


67 Court star 


68 Critic’s snack? 
60 Message from 
the pen 
70 Lunar New 
Year in 
Vietnam 


DOWN 

76 Four: Comb, 
form 

78 Hog plums 

79 Gist 

80 Cleanse of oil 

81 Battery type 

83Heartsore 
85 Not sotto voce 


DOWN 

96 Out of control 

97 Smart one 

98 Unfinished 


JS& 


73 Klammer's 
arena 

74 Electrician’s 
repast? 

75 Curare’s 
cousin 


89 Golden 
intangible 

90 Belafonte’s 
forte 

92 Like the 
Cheshire Cat 
94 Previous 


99 Contend 

100 Nebulous 

101 H.S. junior’s 

pram 

102 Norwegian 
river 

103 He kicked to 
conquer 


ANDY CAPP 


ON YOUR WAV. ] 
I WOULDN'T J 


I WOULDN'T j 
MARRY YOU < 
IF YOU WERE ^ 
THE LAST MAN 
ON EARTH J 


TAKES YOU 
V- BACK, 

Cekpet?! 


r REWBV\BS? WHEN 
l ISAIDTWAT^ 

WlOYOU? ) 


THAT’S THE PROBLEM.) 
I SHOULD'VE SAID y-S 
IT TO SC^EBODV -^ 
WHO LISTENS T3 ME) 


105 Tennis term 
108 Lost weekend 


109 Young plant 
111 Adherent 


THE RETREAT 

By Aharon Appelfeld Translated by Dafya Bilu. 
164 pp. $12.95. 

E.P. Dun on, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
10016. 


BOOKS 


Reviewed by Walter Goodman 

T* HE retreat imagined by the Israeli writer 


T HE retreat imagined by the Israeli water 
Aharon Appelfeld is a sort of camp for Jewish 
senior citizens in the magic mountains of Austria 
The period is not specified, but the events seem to 
be taking place shortly before World War 11. 

The camp is run by Balaban. who was raised in 
the country, where he’ grew strong and adept at un- 
Jewish skills like training horses. Through exercise 
and clean living. Balaban hopes to help those Jews 
who find their way to his camp to shake off all the 
distasteful trails that he believes are responsible for 


the world's antipathy to them. 

In fact, the inhabitants of the retreat are not 


Jewish son-in-law. “If nobody wants me anymore,'’ 
she announces, “111 go to the Jews.” 

“The Retreat.” the fourth work of Appelfeld to be 
translated into English, is a parable that aims to 
teach, among other things, that the Jew who cuts 
himself off from his fellows in a non-Jewish world is 
truly adrift Try though he may to imitate the 
majority, he has no hope of being accepted or. when 
persecution strikes, of being spared. 

The ailments that these Jews are seeking to escape 
have of course been diagnosed for them by the non- 
Jewish world. One of them, Lauffer, for example, 
described by Balaban as “an incorrigible Jew. is 
“frivolous, nimble, shifty as they come and capable 
of exerting a spellbinding charm on Gentile wom- 
en.” One resident reports that he has counted 200 
defects among Jew's, from inflamed nerves to short- 
ness of stature. Little wonder then that Balaban 


particularly Jewish Jews. There has been a good deal 
of converting and intermarrying and fleeing of 
things Jewish in their past. 

The reader arrives at the camp in the company of 
Lotte, an aging actress who has been expelled by her 
non-Jewish company, and repelled by her non- 


bursts out. “Thev’rc right to hate us. r 
Alas, none of these campers seer 


Alas, none of these campers seem capable of 
redemption. They keep reverting to their bad habits. 


like playing poker every nighL In Balaban’s opin- 
ion. “poker was a Jewish disease which had to be 


l poker \ 
lied up by 


the roots.” 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Solution (o Last Week's Puzzle 



□ □□□ JJLIIJ □□□□ □ [!□□ ULJLJ 

aaaa ajiau ujjj jjju □□□ 
jjqj aantJ anna ejluhliljijlj 

JJUJJJLJLI LJLIIJLIiIULIlJ J3L5QDL1 
ajtjaaujiitirititju jjj □□□□ 
□ana cililiu uiis aciwnnu 
33 uj:i tuiia-j anna odu 
laauj Jljuuli aijjsiajuaunau 
la ju j juuu [anna unaa huu 
| j juj jj jq uauu'jij jujuunu 
□ JJJ □QQQLI Util'.lUJ □ □□□ 
UUUJJ JdLIULI □DJGfJ □□□□□ 

jjoa jhui'ju □□□ja jjuu 
jjujujj uoaaaj jjijuudoI 

J(3Q JJJD □ □□□ auDCILl □ □□! 
djQjjjjuauGj uljliuli □□□□! 

jo j uuljli aatiua juunnl 
jhojjj uaa aaaj jjqu 
ajDJ jua □uijjjjjjauuuLi 
jjujjjjujLjajaLi LUjaauuu 
jjqjjjjq anaa aaai □□□□ 
□3U jjjj aaaa □□an naan 
jjq jjju oinja liiijj □□□□ 


But even those who attempt to change and go 
jogging around the mountains to build up their 
bodies cannot escape either their own natures or the 
hatred of the outside world. These Jews in retreat 
from their Jewishness finally have no one left to 
count on but each other. 

As he demonstrated in his earlier works, Appd- 
feld, who was born in Eastern Europe and spent 
time in a Nazi concentration camp as a child, has a 
powerful virion to impart Unfortunately, it only 
flickers here. The characters seem to be concealed 
by the mountain mists. Even Lotte, with whom we 
spend the most time, remains vague. 

And then, there is the language. Appelfeld's style 
at its best is unadorned and direcL but in this 
translation, it becomes a shop of second-hand 
phrases. In a space of SO pages, there is a silence that 
“you could cut with a knife.” somebody who “lived 
to a ripe old age.” somebody else who takes “a new 
lease on life” and also Teels “cold shivers down her 
spine.” Tilings prey on someone’s mind: wool is 
pulled over one’s eyes; someone can’t curb her 
tongue: things go “from bad to worse.” Can it be 
that Hebrew makes use of the same stock phrases as 
English? A generous interpretation might be that 
this is a device of Appelfeld or his translator to 
demonstrate that having lost their identity as Jews, 
these people are unable even to express their feel- 
ings in an individual way. 

(The translator, Dalya Bilu, incidentally, has an 
affection for the word “transpire,” but seems a bit 
shaky about its usage. “She was a fanner’s daughter, 
it transpired, born in the mountains ” “The funeral, 
it transpired, had taken place the evening before.” 
“It transpired that Isadora's last requests were to be 
buried without Jewish riles”) 

Only as it reaches its conclusion does “The Re- 
treat” build up comparable force. The enemy is 
growing more relentless and. for purposes of perse- 
cution. no distinction is made among Jews, short or 
tall, observant or emancipated, poker players or no. 
As the book ends, the men return beaten from the 
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village where they must go lor supplies. And the 
group comes together: “At nighL of course, people 


... M 


group comes together: “At nighL of course, people 
were afraid. But they helped one another. If a man 
feD or was beaten he was not abandoned.” 


Walter Goodman is on the staff of The New York 
Times. 
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Judge Backs Indianapolis in Colt Case 

INDIANAPOLIS (UP1) — Baltimore officials cannot stop the National 
Football L e a g ue from scheduling home games for the Indianapolis Colts or 
interfere with the NFL's operations concerning the team, ajudge has ruled. 

U.S. District Judge William SteckJeron Thursday denied Baltimore's request 
that a temporary restraining order Sleekier issued April 5 be dissolved^ That 
order blocked Baltimore officials from taking legal action against the Colls. 

Despite the April 5 order, Baltimore officials filed a suit in their city Circuit 
Court and obtained an order blocking the NFL from scheduling Colls home 
games anywhere except Baltimore. “Toe NFL must be permitted to exercise its 
functions concerning the franchise under the NFL Constitution and rules,” 
Sleekier said. Lawyers for Baltimore announced they would appeal the decision. 

The NFL had remained neutral in the scheduling controversy that developed 


Victory by Devil’s Bag Leaves Some Questions 


'torn 


By Andrew Beyer 

Washington Puu Service 

LEXINGTON, Kentucky — A 
few months ago, it might have 
seemed unthinkable that Devil's 
Bag would have 10 prove himself by 
running against four nonentities in 
a 325,000 race. 


after owner Robert Irsay’s team packed its equipment and records into several 
moving vans March 28 and moved to Indianapolis. A recent NFL schedule did 
not list where Colts’ home games for the 1984 season would be played. 
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Morgan Leads Faldo by 2 in PGA Golf 


30 U 18 64 


AFRICA 


Algiers 

CMn> 

Com Town 
CoMbnca 
Harare 
Lagos 

Nairobi 

Tunis 


18 64 4 39 tr 

26 79 IS S9 ir 

19 AA II 52 fr 

30 U 16 61 cl 


HILTON HEAD ISLAND, South Carolina fAP) — Gil Morgan compiled a 
no-bogey, 7-under-par 64 and took a 2-stroke lead Thursday in the first round of 
a PGA tournament here. Morgan ihot a 5-under-par 31 on the front nina then 
birdied two of the last three holes. 

Nick Faldo, the Englishman who last season ranked as Europe's leading 
player and now is a regular on the American PGA Tour, had a solid 66 that 
placed him second. Larry Rinker followed at 67. 


Bui when the colt returned to 
competition Thursday by demol- 
ishing a weak field at Keeneland by 
15 lengths, trainer Woody Stephens 
felt relieved, optimistic and vindi- 
cated. “Everybody thinks he’s 
broke down,” he said, pointing at a 
reporter who had written that 
“Devil’s Bag is finished.” 

“There’s no sounder horse on the 
race track,” Stephens declared. 


NHLPlayoffs 


“He's fit. and he's sharp-and he's 
back running.” 

Even though Devil’s Bag was un- 
deniably ambulatory Thursday, it 
was hard to draw many meaningful 
conclusions from his romp in the 
seven-furlong Forerunner Puree. 
Since his stunning defeat — the 
first of his career —in the Flamin- 
go Stakes at Hialeah, the big ques- 
tions about the colt have concerned 
his capacity to run a distance and 
his ability to withstand tough com- 
petitive pressure. Neither question 
could be answered Thursday. 

Devil’s Bag’s time of 1 :23 35 over 
the seven funongs cm a racing strip 
labeled “good” was respectable but 
not sensational. It certainly gave no 
conclusive evidence that the colt 
has recaptured the brilliant form 
that carried him to six straight vic- 
tories and last season's 2-year-old 
championship. 


“That mile” is the Derby Trial at 
Churchill Downs oo April 28. Ste- 
phens' slightly unorthodox choice 
for Devil’s Bag’s final prep race 
before the Derby. 

■ 3 Tests for Derby Hopefuls 

Three prep races for Kentucky 
Derby hopefuls are scheduled for 
this weekend. The New York 
Tunes reported. 

The Wedding Guest and Bear 
Hunt are the favorites in a field of 
eight for the Wood Memorial at 
Aqueduct Saturday. New York’s 
major Derby prep. The lineup also 
includes Counterfeit Money. On 
the Sauce, Raja’s Shark, Restless 
Meteor. Groom’s Image and Leroy 
S, 

The two favorites in a field of 1 1 
for Saturday's Arkansas Derby are 


the filly Althea and On the Thre 
old. If .Althea runs welL she 


take on colls in the Deity. Orh “ 
wise, she will have a long-awafl/- 
showdown the day before in i 
Kentucky Oaks against Miss Oa 
na. the favorite in a field of fi 
fillies in the Ashland Stakes ha* 
Keeneland Saturday. -- . 

Tsunami Slew tops a field! 
eight in the California Derby S 
urday at Golden Gate and will- 
sent to Kentucky if he wins. 
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NASL, Soccer Players Reach Accord 

NEW YORK (NYT) — A labor dispute that the North American Soccer 


League had said was threatening iLs existence was resolved late Thursday night 
on the deadline set by the owners of the nine teams. The league, plagued for 
years' by financial problems, had threatened to fold unless agreement on an 
over-all player contract to replace one that expired Nov. 15 was readied. 


The three-year agreement was approved by representatives of the NASL 
Players Association and the owners. It is subject to ratification by both parties. 

The league, whose financial problems have caused it to shrink from 24 to nine 
teams in four years, has demanded cost-saving measures. “Major accommoda- 
tions have been made by both players and owners for the long-term stabilization 
of the sport.” said Howard Samuels, the league president 


Politics Force Budd to Quit U.K. Race 


SATURDAY -SFOHECA5T-CHANNEL: SmwJlh FRANKFURT: Fair. Temp. 
19— J (66—381 LONDON: Rain Temp 14— 1 157— (SI. MADRID: Cloudy Tump. 
J4— 7 175— IS' NEW YORK: ClQUtfV. Tempi 14—5 (57— All. PARIS: Fair. Temo. 
31—4 170—43). ROME: Fan Temo 32-8 173-44}. TEL AVIV: Fair. Tempi 
23-H 1 73-521- ZURICH: Fair. Temp 19-2 im-ja) BANGKOK: Cloudv. Tpnp. 
13—35 (91— 7?J. HONG KONG: Rain. Temp. 22—19 |73 -hM|. MANILA: Clauil> 
Temp 36-^8(93—831 SEOUL: Ouorcasl. Temp 18—11 (U—S2I. SINGAPORE: 
Owercojt. Temp. 31—24 IBB— 75). TOKYO: Fair Temp. 16-9 (41—481. 


LONDON (Reuters) — Zola Budd. who was born in South Africa but 
received British nationality as a passport to international athletics, has pulled 
out of her second race in Britain after opposition from Labor Party politicians. 

Budd, 17. was due to run in an invitation 1,500 meters in Crawley, southern 
England; on Saturday as pan of her bid for a place in Britain's team at the Los 
Angeles Summer Olympics. But race organizers, the local athletics dub, said she 
had dropped out after opposition from the local Labor Party, which controls the 
town council that owns the town's running track. 

The Labor Party, a critic of South Africa's apartheid policy, has criticized the 
ruling Conservative government for giving Budd dtizenship just 10 days after 
.she arrived in Britain on March 24. 


Division Finals 
(Bcst-af-seven) 
Patrick Division 
Washington 3. N.Y. Istamters t 
n.y. monitors S, vuoshinotan «. OT 
N.Y. islanders X Washington l 
N.Y. islanders 5. Washington 2 
N Y. islanders 5. Washington 3 
(islanders win series. 4-1) 

Adams Dhrfiianc 
Quebec 4. Montreal 3 
Montreal A Quebec 1 
Montreal 2. Quebec I 
Quebec *, Montreal 3. OT 
Montreal A Quebec 0 
{Montreal leads series. 3-2) 

Norris Division 
Minnesota Z St. Louis 1 
St. Louis 4. Minnesota X OT 
SI. Louis X Minnesota 1 
Minnesota X St. Louis 3 
Minnesota A St. Louis 0 
[Minnesota leads series. 3 -n 
Smrihe DraMee 
Edmonton 5, Calgary J 
Catgarv 4. Edmonton 5. OT 
Edmonton X Cotoary J 
Edmonton 5. Calgary 3 
Calgary 5, Edmanlan 4 
(Edmonton leads series. 3-2) 
Games Friday 
Quebec at Montreal 
Minnesota a> Si. Louis 
Edmonton at Calgary 

Games Sunder. K necessary 
Montreal ot Quebec 
Calgary at Edmonton 
it. Louts ai Minnesota 


But Stephens, very satisfied, 
said. “He’d been away seven weeks 


[since losing the Flamingo Stakes], 
and this was only his third race 
since October. He’s a little tired, 
but this should set him up; all we 
need now is that mQe in him.’’ 


Major League 
Standings 


NATIONAL I 

EAS 


Transition 


BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE— Placed Don Ford, outliew- 
ec. on the isoov disabled list. Purchased me 
contract at Flovd Rowers. Inttolder, from 
Rochester of Ihe International Leagw*. 

Motto oal League 

ATLANTA — Activated Terry Forster, 
pifehor. 

MONTREAL — Activated Steve Rogers, 
pitcher, ow lotted Mtoe siennouSA outf leMer. 
U Indianapolis at ihe American Association. 

ST. LOUIS— Recalled jam s taper, pitcher, 
from Louisville ot me American Association. 

FOOTBALL 

United States Football League 

LOS ANGELES— Signed Freddie Scon, 
wide receiver- Hr » returner. 

SOCCER 

North American Soccer League 

MEMPHIS— Announced Ihe Hie at ihe 
franchise to a group ot Investors from Las 
veoos. 

COLLEGE 

KANSAS STATE — Announced ihe resigna- 
tion ot Jerry Holme*, assistant basketball 
coach. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 
AW"*™** DM M0 280-4 1 

New York lit ON 02x-7 1 

Guiiicbson. Harris (3), 5CflOTICder U). L 
cos 18) and Carter; Gooden. Swan tol.OrW 
(8i and Gibbons. W— Orosco, i* L— Set* 
loder. 0-2. HRs— Montreal. Cor tor [31. HA 
Tors. Foster Ut, Breaks 131. 

St. Louis 8M ooo *41— T 9 ■ 

Chlaigg ooi Kit Oi*-4 » T 

Co«. Pucker Kl. Lahti (A), Horlg" W ». J I 
Brummer: Trout and Davis. W— Treut. * ' 
L— COX. M. 

San Diene ON ON 606—0 S 

Lo* Angeles DID 0!> Up—* 1 

Whitson. Mongo t*i .Letferit »> ondKeW 
dv; Penoand5ciesGta.W— POfHhM.L— Wb 
son-IM. H Rs-Ln Angelas, So* (I l. Brocli C 
Cincinnati m m gp-t S 

Son Frait0Ka 3M tU BOV-3 U 

Storenvi. Power (6). Owchtnko (71 and 0 
tordeflo. Gulden (71 : j.RoWmon. Love He < 
and Brentv. W-J. Robinson. 3-1 L-BwW 

0- 3. 

(Philadelphia at Pittsburgh, pp*» 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kansas City 003 Ml HM 7 

Detroit HI «M 881-3 t 

S*whDoen, Quisenberry (7) and Stout* 
Pe'rv. Lopfc: (91 and Parrish. W-Mb** 
orn - *< L— Prtrv. 3-\. HRs— Kansas C 
Wbito IIJ. Detroit, Gibson (3). 

Baltimore 818 8H 888-1 7 

Toronto NO IN 081-3 11 

McGregor and Natan. Domnev €•* : CW* 
and Martinet, w— Clancy. 1-1. l— M rGre* 

1- l 

Tom, ggg M0 It}— 7 11 

BMten 821 IN 888—4 8 

Hougn. John (8i and Y«t. Fotov (Pi ■ (W 
Clear ( bi ** GcdmdA. W— Jones. 1* L 
Bavd. 0-2. HB— Boston, Armas 2 Hi- - 
Chicago 108 1» 081—3 i 

MMitaWM* ■ - OH OH 080-1 I • 

DMsan and Hill. Goconawer. McClure (f 
Tell main (8) and Sundberg- W— Dotson 3- 

L— Coca timer. 0-X HR— Mbwouke*. SuH 

ben (l). 

. (How voHr at ccvgiiinit nod, radii ». 
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ttle Nips Dallas 
th Shot at Buzzer 


''AS 



Pros InicriuHiuiiul 
AS — A three-point shot 
£ Williams as the buzzer 
'- ’.' pul an end to a comeback 
‘ ".''alias Mavericks on Thurs- 
1 -i and gave the Seattle Su- 
. S a 95-92 victory in Na- 
3asketball Association 
Ction. 

u Boston. Milwaukee and 
jerc the other victors. 
j. came from 17 points be- 

U PLAYOFFS 

Jibe score. 92-92. and had 
to go ahead in the final 

^Njbot with three seconds to 
ie Mavericks’ Pat Cum- 
v rotn the baseline was 
Tom Chambers and 
abbed the loose ball. 
... — attle to call time out 
■ ■ 5.,'p the winning play. 

' Vranes, whose tenacious 
limited Dallas’ Mark 

0 seven points in the first 
iconded the ball to WiJ- 
{116 Seattle guard, who 
/ points in the series open- 

. . md lofted the ball up from 
y!t rebounded oft the back- 
' '.d through the net to quiet 

1 crowd of 17.007. 
good look at the basket,” 

_ “I thought it had a 
— j go in, but I didn’t think it 
off the glass." 

: haven't had any lucky shots 

”'££ike that,” said Chambers, 

. -st^ished the game with 30 
OBut nobody deserved it 
■^mGus.” 

js^erision evened their best- 
"rjjlayoff series at a game 
' teams win play Game 3 
S Saturday with the fourth 
for next Tuesday. 

1 113, Kindis 105 

- Iliac, Michigan, Bill Laim- ' 

wed 31 points and Cliff 
on scored six in the fourth 
. .. ''jo bdp the Detroit Pistons 
*>?»ew York, 1 13-105, and tie 
«' . . s at one victory each. 

. . nicks’ Bernard King set an 
’ ‘-»rd for both regular sea- 
— playoffs in the first period 
ng 23 consecutive points 
earn. He finished with 46 


lame. 

it sco 


it scored the first seven 
f the fourth quarter while 


holding New York scoreless for 
4:29 to run up a 99-84 lead. King 
scored 10 straight points to bring 
New York back to within 101-96. 
but the Pistons scored five straight 
to wrap up the victory. 

The next two games are sched- 
uled for New York. 

Cdtks 88, Bidets 85 

In Boston, Larry Bird sawed 23 
points and Gerald Henderson add- 
ed 21 to lead the Celtics to a 88-85 
triumph over Washington and a 2-0 
edge in the series, which switches to 
Landover, Maryland, for the third 
game Saturday. 

Bird had six points in the final 
period, when Boston controlled the 
boards. Leading, 79-78, the Celtics 
went on a 10-2 run and the Bullets 
could never draw closer than two 
points again 

Bucks 10L Hawks 87 

In Milwaukee, Marques Johnson 
scored 27 points and the Bucks 
stifled two second-half Atlanta 
surges for a 101-87 victory and a 2- 
0 series lead. 

Bob Lanier’s hook shot to start 
the third period gave Milwaukee a 
55-41 lead, but Dominique Wilkins 
scored six straight points to cut the 
Hawks’ deficit to 55-47. Wilkins ’ 
three- point play a minute lata 1 lift- 
ed Atlanta to within 57-52, the 
closest the Hawks had been since 
midway through the first period. 

The game was still close, 62-56, 
with five minutes left when Mil- 
waukee, aided by two 24-second 
violations on the Hawks, began to 
pull away. Game 3 is scheduled for 
Saturday in Atlanta. 

Nuggets 132, Jazz 116 

In Salt Lake City, Denver's pow- 
erful front line of Dan Issel, Kild 
Vandeweghe and Alex English 
combined for 96 points as the Nug- 
gets evened the series at one game 
each with a 132-116 victory over 
the Utah Jazz. 

Issel had 33 points and 
Vandeweghe 32 as Denver led by as 
many as 28 points in the third quar- 
ter. The senes shifts to Denver for 
the third game Sunday. 

On Friday nighl. New Jersey 
(1 16-101 victors in the series open- 
er) visited Philadelphia, Phoenix 
(113-105 victors) was at Portland 
and Los Angeles (116-105 victors) 
hosted Kansas Gty. 



Twins 9 Eisenreich Faces Third Strike 

Nervous Disorder Has Forced Flayer to Quit Majors Twice 


By Ira Berkctw 

.Vw Yisrt Times Scnier 

NEW YORK — Before a game 
at Yankee Stadium recently, Jim 
Eisenreich of the Minnesota Twins 
stood in his left-handed stance in 
the mesh cage and took batting 
practice, his broad jaw firm and his 
small, gentle eyes, under a red cap, 
looking steadily at the pitcher. 

The day was a little cool but 
sunny and lovely, and fans were 
just beginning to maunder into the 
55,000 or so blue seats. They may 
not have been quite aware of Eisen- 
reich in the batting cage, or of the 
undercurrent of drama that accom- 
panies him. 

“Lf he can get over this season,” 
said Tom Mee, the Twins’ pubiic- 
rda lions director, “we fed he'll 
have gotten over the hump.” 

This is Hsenreich's third attempt 
to play big-league ball. There has 
been no question of his physical 
skills: At 5 feet 10 inches (1.78 
meters) and solidly built, he is the 
fastest man on the team, is an ex- 
cellent fielder, has a good arm and, 
as the baseball saying goes, has pop 
in his baL His problem has never 
been with the ball. 

In 1982, Eisenreich, then a 23- 
year-old rookie center fielder, was 
hitting .303 in May, when he took 
himself out of the lineup and was 
unable to continue the season. He 
was suffering from a nervous disor- 
der and was hyperventilating and 



Steve Trout of the Cubs slides under tbe tag of Cardinal catcher Glenn Drummer to score, twitching in the 
nen mji- 

£ Trout, Matthews Lead Cubs Past Cardinals, 6-1 


Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispatches 

CHICAGO — Gary Matthews 
singled home one run and doubled 
and scored twice, and Steve Trout 
turned in his second straight com- 
plete game to lead the Chicago 
Cubs to a 6-1 National League vic- 
tory Thursday over the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Trout (2-1) yielded nine hits and 
also singled and scored the first run 
of the game on Matthews' single in 
the third inning. Trout struck out 
four and walked two in becoming 
the first Cub pitcher since Ride 
Reuse he! in 1980 to hurl back-to- 
back complete games. 

“Billy Connors [Cub pitching 
coach] really turned me around,” 
Trout said- “He convinced me that 



there were other pitches to use oth- 
er than the fastbalL I have also 
grown up a Iol I think I have ma- 
tured." 

Mets 7, Expos 6 
In New York, Hubie Brooks' 
third home run of the season, a 


BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

two-run shot in the eighth inning, 
rallied the Mets past Montreal 7-6. 
Jesse Orosco < 1-0). the Mets' third 
pitcher, earned the victory. 

Dodgers 4, San Diego 0 
In Los Angeles, Steve Sax and 
Greg Brock hit home runs to back 
the five-hit pitching of Alejandro 


Pena, leading the Dodgers over San 
Diego, 4-0. 

Giants 3, Reds 1 

In San Francisco, rookie Jeff 
Robinson pitched a three-hitter 
over eight innings and had an RBI 
ie Giants beat 


as the i 


beat Cincinnati, 3-1. 


Bine Jays 2, Orioles I 
In tbe American League, in To- 
ronto. tbe Blue Jays handed Balti- 
more its Fourth straight loss, 2-1, as 
the Orioles dropped to 2-10, tying a 
record for the poorest start in the 
team's history. 

Royals 5, Tigers 2 
In Detroit. Frank White hit a 
two-run home run as Kansas City 
ended the Tigers’ season-opening 


winning streak at nine games with a 
5-2 victory. Rookie Bret Saberha- 
gen. in his first major league start, 
held the Tigers to one run over six 
innings for the victory. 

White Sox 3, Brewers I 
In Milwaukee, Richard Dotson 
(2-1) pitched a five-hitter as Chica- 
go defeated the Brewers. 3-1. 

Rangers 7, Red Sox 4 
In Boston, Red Sox manager 
Ralph Houk became only the 10th 
man in history to manage 3.000 
regular-season major league games, 
but Texas spoiled the occasion with 
a 7-4 defeat of Boston. Houk has a 
1,536-1.464 regular-season record 
in his 20 seasons as a major league 
manager. (AP. UP!) 


Jim Eisenreich 

*. . . like figfrling your shadow. ’ 

He went home to Sl Cloud. Min- 
nesota. to rest and did not return 
until the following spring. He again 
started the season for the Twins, 
played the first two games and 
went 2 for 7. But he had to quit 
once more when the problem re- 
curred. 

He would not talk with report- 
ers, but his father, Cliff, said at the 
time that the Twins had spent 
about 550,000 in trying to identify 
and do something about his prob- 
lem. 

“They’ve tried biofeed back, hyp- 
nosis, drugs on the kid," Cliff Ei- 
senreich said. “Everything but psy- 
chotherapy. A lot of people think 
that's like witchcraft. 

“Jim develops a bad tic as the 
game goes on. He's had a nervous- 
ness since he was a boy, and when 
he’s around people he knows, he’s 
OK, but when he's not, he becomes 
self-conscious about twitching.” 

And that, be added, causes his 
son a lot of emotional pain. 

His father said that that al- 
though the Twins wanted Jim back, 
even as just a designated hitter, he 
would probably go into “something 
else." 

“Maybe become a teacher," he 
said. “He’s taking courses at the 
college here in SL Cloud." 

Last summer Eisenreich, having 


retired from the Twins and so tech- 
nically an amateur again, played on 
the local amateur team. He batted 
.625 as he led the St. Cloud Saints 
to the state championship. 

Also last summer, ana into the 
fall he underwent treatment a few 
times a week by Harvey Misd. a Sl 
P aul hvpnotiii who has drawn 
praise from such ballplayers as 
Rod Carew. Floyd Bannister and 
Steve Stone in helping them over- 
'come psychological handicaps. 

Eisenreich wanted to ny a come- 
back. 

“He's a nice kid, an introverted 
kid. and someone with w-hom the 
conversation doesn’t just flow." 
said Misel “He’s shy. He has no 
difficulty handling the game or the 
pressures of the game. It's just be- 
ing the focus of attention of fans 
and the press because of the prob- 
lem that’s at the root of iu“ 

Misel attempted to get Eisen- 
reich to center on the enjoyment of 
the game alone. “A person can 
think of only one thing at a time, 
and if that one thing is pleasurable, 
it helps.” said Misel “In some 
wavs, it's like fighting your shadow. 
No’ matter what you do. it’s always 
there. So you have to find a way to 
live with iL And it’s certainly possi- 
ble to do.” 

For Eisenreich. that would mean 
being able to shut out the fans, 
particularly those in some road cit- 
ies who had taunted him. The press 
agreed to the club's request to talk 
with Eisenreich only about the 
game, not about his problem. 

This spring Eisenreich played 
well and when the season began, 
he started in center field for the 
Twins. But Manager Billy Gardner, 
eager to get him past the early 
months in which he has had so 
much difficulty, has used him since 
primarily as a designated hitter 
while Darrell Browri plays center. 

Now. in the batting cage, Eisen- 
reich smoothly cracked a pitch on a 
tine over second base, then another 
over shortstop. 

Eisenreich had been working on 
not pulling his right shoulder too 
quickly. He is most effective as a 
spray hitter, and the line drives said 
he was doing something about that 
problem. 

“Good swingin'. Elsie,” said 
Brown, standing nearby. No com- 
ment from the man in the cage was 
necessary. 


Injury Forces 
LenMtoQuit 
IhMonaco 


Compiled bt Opr Staff Fnm DtsputHm 

MONTE CARLO— To 


lay against 
Sundstrom of Sweden bea 
leg bruise. 

In another match. ^ 


Ecuador, 6-2, 6-4. 


- toland, left, and Rick Mahorn of the Bullets gang upon tbe Celtics’ Dennis Johnson. 

. ■ “ 

Revamped Niirburgrmg Awaits 

^ Return to Formula One Racing 

]f3y Paul Radford 

Reuters 


6-1. in the last match of the da 
In the day’s 
my Arias of the 


semifinal with Sundstrom. 


ay. 

Jin 


Burgring, west Ger- 
-West Germany’s twisting 
gring circuit, once notori- 
a series of horrific fatal 
is, is gearing up for a safe 
rf formula one motor rac- 

is the winding 22.8-kilo- 
142-rnile) track, which has 
the lives of more than 140 
and motor cyclists in the 
years. 

■ place is a 4-5-kilomeier 
tonal circuit, which will be 
ly opened May 12 and 
land prix racing wifl return 

■ 7 for the first time in eight 

ala One drivers boycotted 
k after Niki Lauda of Aus- 


tria, a former world champion, was 
badly burned in a crash there dur- 
ing the 1976 grand prix. 

Tbe decision prompted a mas- 
sive redevelopment of the circuit, 
easily the longest used in grand 
prix, which used to snake round 73 
bends through the pine-covered Ei- 
re! hills. 

Developers spent 81 million 
Deutsche marks (531 million) on 
shortening the track and straight- 
ening out the tighter bends to make 
the archil fit for Formula One. 

Drivers complained that the old 
circuit, which dropped 320 meters 
(1,050 Teel) into the valley below 
the village of N Orbing, was too 
long and that it took too much time 
for emergency services to reach the 
scene of accidents. 

Developers have built new pits, 
renovated spectator stands and 


vastly unproved safety measures by 
widening tbe track and introducing 
better fencing. 

Lauda has given the track his 
approval: “I am convinced nothing 
will have to be changed in the next 
15 years.” 

Lauda reflects the views of many 
who will come to the NQrburgring 
this year in search of nostalgia. 

“In my opinion there are only 
two trades in tbe entire world 
whose character truly exceeds the 
rest, the Niirbnrgrmg and. perhaps 
Monte Carlo,” he said. 

Lauda and those seeking nostal- 
gia may, however, be in for a disap- 
pointment. The new, modern Nur- 
burgring looks safe enough. But it 
also looks just like many other race 
tracks and dearly lacks the charac- 
ter of the old winding circuit. 


SFL Takes the Cheer From Cheerleaders 


The AssuatUed Press 

JUTH HACKENSACK, New Jenay — A 
. at cheerleaders for a professional football team 
that when they answered an advertisement to 
lion, they envisioned appearances on local 
ffiton shows, at shopping malls and for cnan- 
= events. . 

■ tstead, they were asked to appear a t thre e bare 
■anty uniforms to mingle with the crowd and 

autographs, say 12 cheerleaders for the New 
ey Generals who were fired this week for pro- 
ng by failing to show up for a United States 

■ i ball League game last weekend. 

I was under the impression, this would be a 
ii-Broadway dance performance not a bunch 
teerleaders jumping and cheering,” said Romn 
.tor-Homeff, the group’s choreographer who 
, was fired. “1 was told they'd be performing as 
oup throughout the area. I've never been m- 
'ed with anything so shabby before, 
tit a spokesman for the USrL team stud Tnurs- 
that the cheerleaders, part of a 30-member 
■id, were expecting loo much too soon.- He said 
disgruntled cheerieaders knew when they tried 
that the “bottom tine" was that they would be 


required to appear at the team’s nine home games. 

“They cheered ‘for three games," be said. 
“They’ve been together for less than two months. 
How fast did they think it was going to happen? 
The Dallas Cowboy cheerleaders were aroma far 
a long time" before they gained attention. 

Camille Campiglia. one of the fired cheerlead- 
ers, said the pay of $35 per appearance was not the 
reason the women — including aspiring actresses, 

. dancers and models — took up pom-poms. 

An advertisement placed in an entertainment 
trade publication promoting auditions in Jannary 
promised the cheerleaders dancing, television, 
modeling and other jobs, she said 

But Campiglia said that when she complained to ■ 
Emily Magrisn, the Generals director of promo- 
tion. about the bar appearances. “Emily’s answer 
was, ‘Well, Camille, who do you think yonr fans 
are?*" 

“We had complained Tor months that the outfits 
fitted poorly in the bade and exposed too much.” 
said cheerleader Lisa Eddstein. “Then they want 
us to go into a bar {filled with) drunk men dressed 
like that. It’s disgusting." 


pected. “Scott can be be 
dangerous player." Arias said, “b 
he was on one of his bad days.” 


pointed fans. 


Luxembourg last week. 

“My foot slipped,” Lendl said. “I 
hurt my kidney and braised my leg 
very badly. I fell it when I was 
sliding to my backhand, when 1 was 
stretching for the balL I noticed it 
before this week for one or two 
points in a match, but this time it 
was bothering me throughout from 
tbe end of the first seL 

Lendl, who is scheduled to play a 
WCT event in Dallas next week, 
said he would see his doctor in New 
York Monday, if not earlier. “I was 
afraid of hurting myself more." 

But LendL second in the world 
rankings, paid tribute to his 20- 
year-old opponent. “It [the injury] 
had nothing to do with me losing. 
He was playing so weti. I didn't see 
any point hurting myself anymore. 
So I quit." he said. 

Sundstrom, No. 25 in the world 
rankings, said he had not noticed 
Lendl's injury. 

Sundstrom took control after 
losing the opening game on his own 
service. 

It turned out to be the only game 
he conceded. He broke Lendl's ser- 
vice game, held his own with two 
successive aces and kept the upper 
hand with fine passing shots and 
well -struck volleys. 

“I was a little bit surprised," 
Sunstrom said or Lendl's abandon- 
emem. “When you’re concentrat- 
ing quite hard "and suddenly it’s 
over it's a bit of a strange feeuitg." 

He continued: “There's nothing 
I can do about iL It doesn't matter 
tome. It changes nothing. I'm hap- 
py I played so well when I was out 
there.” (Ream. AP) 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


All RJROPEAN CASS on node Afer- 
cedes. Porsche, BMW, Ferrari, etc. 
Furthermore, we how a spare part 
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ART BUCHWALD 


The Mellowed Nixon 


W ASHINGTON —A wonder- 
ful thing happened to me last 
week. I turned on the set and got to 
see Richard Nixon on television 
again. After it was over I said to my 
wife. “He looks great. Doesn't he 
look great?’’ 

“He looked just like the old Nix- 
on." she agreed. "He hasn't 
changed one bit except possibly 
he's mellower.” 

“He seems to have mellowed.’' I 
said. “Bui every once in awhile 
when he was talking about the peo- 
ple who gave him the shaft, you got 
the feeling the 
old Nixon spark 
was still there.” 

My wife took 
ray hand in hers, 

"You miss him. 

don’t you?" 

“Of course I 
tniss him. Who 
wouldn’t miss 
Nixon? He was 

the greatest 

president we Bncnwald 
ever had. IF it wasn’t for him you 
wouldn't be silling here tonight in 
your ermine-lined bathrobe, and I 
wouldn’t be wearing Sulka silk pa- 
jamas and Gucci slippers." 

“Watergate was good to us." mv 
wife sighed. 

“It was the best." I said. “Just 
seeing Nixon on the air brings back 
so many nostalgic memories." 

“Do you think he's sorry?" she 
asked. 

_ “Sure he's sorry. Didn’t you hear 
him say he was sorry he didn’t bum 
the tapes?" 
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U.S. Army Curbs Drinks 
At Gub 'Happy Hours' 

The 4sii\iateJ Presi 

WASHINGTON - The U.S. 
Army has put a damper on “happy 
hours" at Army service clubs 
around the world" by banning bar- 
gain drinks. Gen. John Wickham. 
VS. Army chief of staff, notified 
Army commands of his “determi- 
nation that events featuring re- 
duced pricing of alcohol beverages 
are not consistent with .Army poli- 
cies and programs to eliminate al- 
cohol-related problems." 

The April 16 message, which has 
just become available, stressed that 
Wickham is not eliminating “such, 
social events." but it said that “pri- 
mary emphasis should be on food, 
entertainment, or something other 
than alcoholic drinks.” 


“I mean Sony about Watergate." 

“I'm sure he’s sorry. He said it 
was a dumb thing to do in the first 
place and then ne said it was a 
dumb thing to try to cover up, and 
then he said he was sorry the CIA 
didn't keep the FBI out of the in- 
quiry. and you got the feeling he’s 
very sorry about the people who 
talked when they should have kept 
their mouths shut But he doesn't 
seem to hold any malice toward 
those who drove a stake in his 
heart Then again Nixon never was 
a hater." 

“I had the feeling he stills holdsa 
grudge against the media for driv- 
ing him from office." 

"I didn’t get that," I said. “Nix- 
on has been a pragmatic man all his 
life. If there is one thing he believes, 
it is dial your enemies are always 
out to get* you. so you have to get 
them first. But as far as carrying 
grudges, it’s just not in the man's 
nature." 

“Will you ever forget the night he 
told us on television *1 am not a 
crookT' 

“He was the First president in our 
history who said it. He reassured 
the country in its darkest hour." 


“1 wonder why he'd go on televi- 
sion at this time?” 

“I suppose he wanted to set the 
record straight. There were so 
many illegal things they discussed 
during the coverup that Nixon 
wanted the public to know bow 
much of it he personally rejected. 
What I liked about him tonight is 
that be said he didn't reject them 
because they 1 were wrong, but be- 
cause they wouldn't work.” 

"You can’t be more candid than 
that." my wife said. 

“No one ever accused Nixon of 
lacking candor. But he has nothing 
to lose now by personally taking 
the blame and "saying the advice he 
got from his lawyers was what real- 
ly did him in." 

“I believe him." my wife said. 
“Why didn’t he have belter law- 
yers?” 

“They were all on the other side 
trying to get the goods on him.” 

“I think it was very moving when 
he told about his last night in the 
White House and how he and Hen- 
ry Kissinger got down on their 
knees and prayed together." 

“It would have been much more 
fascinating if we knew what Henry 
was praying for.” 
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'Physicist’s Physicist’ Offers 
His Solution to Nuclear Race 


By Curt Suplcc 

<{ ashingran Pan Service 

F \ RINCETON, New Jersey — 
An improbable prophet at first 
reckoning, this liny man in a spar- 
tan room. No match for the Pen- 
tagon chieftains whose midear- 
arms policy he has just damned as 
“immoral and suicidal." Not even 
for the pacifist bomb-banners 
whose cause he finds equally un- 
realistic. Stray wisps of hair float 
out from bis head in Einsleinian 
suspension: his dothes sag in wat- 
tled folds over his slight frame; 
the soft green tie flops in comic 
superfluity halfway to his knees. 

“A physicist’s physicist." Sci- 
ence magazine called him. But 
now at 60. driven by guilt, outrage 
and a lifelong compulsion to 
wrestle the inchoate into compre- 
hension. Freeman Dyson, who 
has taught for 30 years at Prince- 
ton's Institute for Advanced 
Studies, has turned with “a sense 
i of mission" to the imperiled fu- 
ture of man. 

“For the last 30 years or so I've 
been worrying about weapons,” 
he murmurs, “and 1 felt very frus- 
trated that I wasn’t really doing 
anything, just watching while all 
kinds of stupidities were going 
ahead. I’ve always felt that some- 
day. sometime f ought to try to 
steer the world in a better way." 

The British-born Dyson is* an 
omnivorous polymath: A major 
name in bomb design, subatomic 
physics, space-travel research, 
arms control, reactor technology 
and astronomy, he is also a fre- 
quent contributor to The New 
Yorker and the author of two 
books — a critically esteemed 
memoir. “Disturbing the Uni- 
verse” (1979), and now “Weapons 
and Hope." published this month. 

The tone is not coy: “The actu- 
al use or nudear weapons in a 
world of great powers armed vvith 
thousands of warheads cannot 
serve any sane military purpose 
whatsoever." Working from the 
“ethical imperative" that “self- 
defense is good and mass murder 
is evil," but arguing on rigorous 
criteria of technological and polit- 
ical efficacy, he rejects a half-doz- 
en alternative concepts for U.S. 
strategy — including the current 


reliance on mutual assured de- 
struction (“immoral and suicid- 
al") and the feasibOity of limited 
nuclear war ("illusory”). 

Instead. Dyson offers a com- 
prehensive "live and let live" pro- 
gram including a declared u. S. 
national policy of noftrst-use of 
nuclear force and a wholesale re- 
vision of its arsenal; Negotiating 
the number of offensive weapons 
to a minimum, replacing them 
with small, precision, defensive 
missiles and ending what he re- 
gards as the United States’ pro- 
vocative and Faustian obsession 
with “technical follies" like killer 
satellites and the MX missile. 
"The primal sin of scientists and 
politicians alike." he says, “has 
been to run after weapons which 
are technically sweet." 

The allusion is to the declara- 
tion by J. Robert Oppenh rimer, 
head of the U. S. A-bomb project 
during World War II, that the 
team bad "known sin" in creating 
the device. And how stand the 
sinners now? Dyson carefully 
brings his Fingertips together, 
raises them to his chin and turns 
his head slightly aside. “I would 
say, on the whole — " and stops, 
eyes unfocusing as a thought is 
launched at some mental horizon. 
Nearly 20 seconds pass, then, sud- 
denly. “ — if I look at, say. Senate 
hearings and congressional com- 
mittees, they tend to pay too 
much attention to scientists. 
They're always talking very much 
in quantitative terms and techni- 
cal details when the problems 
really aren't there. They very sel- 
dom ask. ‘Well what’s all this 
good for?’ " 

Dyson has been wailing 40 
years to write this book — the 
instillation or long-fenneniing 
guilt. It began during World War 
II. when as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge University he was re- 
cruited into the research division 
of Britain’s Bomber Command. . 

Dyson found the saturation- 
bombing militarily ineffective, in- 
discriminate in its rain of slaugh- 
ter (“technology has made evil 
anonymous") and dangerous for 
flight crews, who had only a 3-in- 
10 chance of completing their 
tours alive. As Dyson and his unit 
devised ways to improve the odds. 


he became bonified at the com- 
manders’ general indifference, 
thought of resigning, but rational- 
ized the work, "retreating step by 
step from one moral position to 
another, until at the end I had no 
moral position .at all." 

Later, aTter studying at Cornell 
and at Princeton undo 1 Oppen- 
heimer, he would bring a like 
ambivalence to his friendship 
with the warlocks of Los Alamos, 
to his work in the '50s with neu- 
tron weapons (for Project Orion, 
an abortive plan to boot space- 
ships to the stars by exploding 
atomic bombs behind them — 
"environmentally unacceptable" 
Dyson deadpans now) and to his 
dose ties with such physicist-arms 
designers as Edward Teller. 

_ Ar first, his science-clan loyal- 
ties led to hawkish pronounce- 
ments. But by the mid-70s, he 
was arguing fm “Disturbing the 
Universe") that “somewhere be- 
tween the gospel of nonviolence 
and the strategy of mutual as- 
sured destruction there must be a 
middle ground . . . which al- 
lows killing in self-defense but 
forbids the purposeless massacre 
of innocents.” 

His father was Sr George Dy- 
son. a celebrated English compos- 
er-conductor, an aloof and cere- 
bral authority figure; his mother, 
Mildred, a warmly literate lawyer. 
Whence the scientist? Dyson sud- 
denly, unaccountably, grins. 

He is remembering an unfin- 
ished science-fiction novel he 
wrote at age 8. Proof, be says, that 
his aboriginal impulse “was not, 
‘Oh 1 really want to do science.' It 
was: ‘I want to write like Jules 
Verne.' " 

But at 15. his mind took a 
quantum leap. Fascinated with 
pop accounts of Einstein’s theo- 
ries but ignorant of math, he 
bought a differential calculus text 
and spent the Christ mas holiday 
of 1938 devouring it. “I averaged 
14 hours a day. Never have I en- 
joyed a vacation more." 

The end of the war left Dyson 
and other young scientists years 
behind in their fields. The United 
States had the heavy action in 
physics, and Dyson decided to 
leave England. “1 made a total 
misjudgment of the situation 



Physicist Dyson: “There must be a middle ground. 4 


there. I remember having an argu- 
ment with [fellow physicist! Fran- 
cis Crick. He was in a state of 
total despair.” and wanted to 
start fresh in biology. “I said that 
was foolish because biology 
wasn’L ripe yet." 

Dyson’s woolly chuckle begins 
rising. “It was too soon to think of 
doing really fundamental things." 
Five years later Crick and the 
American Janies Watson broke 
the code of DNA. which won 
them a 1962 Nobel Prize. Dyson’s 
eyes are moist from laughing. 

Dyson turned his mind to a 
range of projects, from clean nu- 
clear reactors to a slot at the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. Because of that eclecti- 
cism. some say. Dyson never lived 
up to his promise: “In a sense 
that’s true," says his daughter Es- 
ther. 32. “But he did something 
much belter — he’s happy." 

“Like everv scientist."’ Dyson 
says. “1 would like to make an 
important discovery. Bui I was 
never single-minded enoueh to sit 


down and worry through a prob- 
lem for 10 years the way Einstein 
did.” Besides, he was devoted to 
his family — perhaps. Estbcr 
says. because Sir George had been 
so distant: “That’s why he was 
such a good father to us. He 
didn't want to be this forbidding 
character." 

She and her brother George are 
Dyson’s children by a First wife: 
he has four other children by his 
present wife. !mme. whom he 
married in 1958. Esther became a 
widely quoted personal-computer 
specialist and bead of EDventure. 
a market-research Firm. They 
were encouraged to go their own 
ways, she says — just as Dyson 
believed he had to do to buiki a 
new life away from his parents. 

And just as be has always ar- 
gued that m ankind must do — or 
expire of a suffocating homogene- 
ity on a shrinking Earth. "But to 
me." he says now. “it’s very im- 
portant that we don’t Geariy it's 
a straggle to keep any sort of 
diversity alive." 
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Monroe Feats Purchase 

Marilyn Monroe fans and colW 
tors from around the United Slate __ ... 
paid more than SI 1.000 for he* 
memorabilia at a lO-oswuic auc' 
tion organized by the amognpi 
dealer Charles Hamilton. .An uni’.ja** 
identified buyer from Allan i,h[! 
bought a yellow waiercokv >dii 8 
portrait, which the actress did for . i 
charity sale in London in JOy.i .»»,• 
with a mailed bid of $6,000. a ( 
cord price for a single piece a* 

Monroe memorabilia. Mona Mott, ’ s 
of New York paid 5800 for tap 11^1 ? 

by- 14 photographs of tbe actres 1 '*] ' 
taken by Miftou Greene. A ihir«^ ( 
photo, autographed bv Monroe 
was bought for SI. 500 b\ Todd An 
drod of Las Vegas, and a letter to 
former New York Times editor u a 
sold for S1800 to Movie Memorj 
bilia, a dealer in Canton, Massa 
chusctts. In the Match 29. 
typewritten letter to Lester Maiit* 
then a New York Times cdit»< 

Monroe wrote. “I want you t 
think of me as a predaiotvahim.il 

□ 

Woody ABen filed a $!0-mi!lu> 
lawsuit against a look-alike act.- 
and the video company who hire 
him for an advertising campuigr 
National Video Inc. stows a nu 
resembling Allen renting videotup 
cassettes of two of Allen’s film? 
“Bananas" and “.Annie Hall" in a; 
ad in the March 1984 Video Review 
magazine. The .Allen character i 
really Phil Boroff. a Los. Angelo 
actor who is often hired loposc j 
the celebrity. The real Allen sue* 

Thursday in US. District Court u 
New York, alleging the ad hai 
caused him “irreparable harm." 

D 45^ 

Shirley MacLaine. who will t> 

50 Tuesday, showed off her nev 
Oscar statue at her opening it 
Broadway's Gershwin Theatc 
Thursday* but the star of “Terms o 
Endearment" was mainly in he 
song-and-dancc woman guise fo 
the evening and put on a dynamu 
show. Douglas Watt, of the Nev 
York Daily News, said: “5he hoof 
as well as’ ever, looks terrific in 
variety of costumes and, in effect 
exceeds the boundaries of fotmul; 
variety entertainment she’s cho-o - 
for her return to the Broadway 
scene." Frank Rich of The Nev 
York Times wrote: “This ia an eve 
ning for true-blue MacLaine fan 
— - those who believe that the per 
former's best role. ’Terms of En 
dearmenf notwithstanding, has al- 
ways been herself.” 


:• ill 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIBE 
to Hie 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

As a new subscriber to the 
Imernahoual Herald Tribune. 
you mn save up to Wk 
o* the newssund price, depending 
on yogi country of residence. 

Far deroli 

an ihn ipood introductory rffer. 
write to: 

tHT Subscriptions Department 
181, Avenue Charia-do-Gauffa. 
92200 NeuBiy-air-Satne. F rance. 
Or M: Paris 747-12-65 ext 4326 

IN ASIA AND PACIFIC 

contact our lord tkVnbutor or. 

International Herald Tribune 
1 005 Tai Sung Cantmerddl BtriMmg 
24-34 Henneuy Road 
HONG KONG 
Tub HK 5-286726 


DSPBtATE? 

DESPAIRING? SUICIDAL? 

No one to let your troubles to? 
Rng Ihe Samaritans - 
Rome 678 92 27, ( 4:30-1 0-JOpm) 
{24-hour answering service) 

In comoWe erahdenw 
No one need know you catted 

FEELING low? - having problems? 
SOS HELP envs-ine in Englih. 3 
pjn.-l 1 p m. jet Pans 773 80 gP. 

AlCOHOUCS ANONYMOUS .« 

En^shdoy. Pans. 634 y>6S. 

COMPULSIVE EATING. Phofc-m. As- 
sertiveness Trwvng Pans 2°3 40 77 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


CENTRAL BAPTIST CHURQf. 13 1 du 

Vievi Colombet, Pons 6, M' Sr. SuL 
ptce. Sunday warship w Engfcsh 9.45 
mn. Rev A ScmmerviBc 607 6? 02. 

EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, BueJ 

NwJmanem. Encfah speefang. ■& de- 
fwmnaittns Boe study: 945. war- 
s ha IG45. 56 ftons Rcusins. 749 15 29 

PERSONALS 

TO: NAYIA SBUVPH1M - CYPRUS 

HAPPY EASTER 
AND 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

GIANFRANCO 


MOVING 

ALLIED 
VAN UNES 
INTERNATIONAL 

NK ESTIMATES 
THE CAREFUL MOVES 

PARIS Desfoardes International 
(01) 343 23 64 

FRANKFURT 

(0611) 250066 

DUESSQDORF/ 

(02102) 45023 

MUNICH uu 

(089) 142244 

BREMEN 01,5 £££ 

(0421) 498161 

LONDON JJfSKS 

(01) 953 3636 

BRUSSELS: zi^sa. 

(02) 425 66 14 

USA Allied Van Lines Int'l Carp 
(0101) 312-681-8100 


INTERDEAN 


WHO BSE FOR YOUR 
NEXT INTERNATIONAL MOVE 


FOR A FREE ESTIMATE CALL 



UNITED VAN UNES 

The Quality Movers 
Hue! International Movin g 

PARIS pi 607 4072 ’ 607 5083 
VERSAILLES: (3) 950 77 44 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 
HOME OF 1988 OLYMPICS 


Opportunity to buy or lease fond and 

REAGAN. ANDROPOV. GROMYKO a p^inexpemtyeJy m Rverview 
Pope & Walesa were lolled and re- £"■"«» Park in Cochrane. 15 mies 
placed by CIA doubles Ftorshemi tram Ccfaary.AR services, eicettertt sad 
shoes IOC 645950 24 - Puhor watch condtions. financing avakjbfity. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 
FRENCH PROVINCES 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 
FRENCH PROVINCES 


ST-tfAN CAP FERRAT ST JEAN CAP fHRAT 

MAGFttPttHT VILLA an water s Very beaurTul vdla with pool, park, 5 
edge, prmoramc sea jew. .pod. ejcep- bedrooms. 4 bad*, sea «ew. vet* adm 
band peahen APARTMENT « very Contact Mouro Real Estate Agents, 
luxurwui readence wth pool. 3 bed 76 Ave ^ Seme, to 


linunoul readence with pool. J bed- 
rooms. 3 baths, (pnngditinij room, 
equipped kitchen, exceptional wew on 
seo & coast. LAM! for the construction 
of a vttla. very sunny, seo view. 
Contact- 

Maura Rod Estate Agents, 

76 Ave Dens 5emeno. 

06230 Son* Jean Cap Ferrer 
Tel: (93) 01 06?v Tffcc 970163 F. 


PARIS & SUBURBS 

MAYFLOWER DECORATION 
The firs* French ■ Amenan company 
5 years Pans We offer a complete 
decor ohon service & tap references 
Homes, office s & RestnLvonti 
3 rue la Booba, Perk 8; 265 06 61 


06230 Sena Jeon Cop Feinst 
Td. |93J 01.0679 Tefc. 970163 F 


t.RKAT BRITAIN 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

ITALY 

When m Rome. 

PALAZZO AL VHABRO 
Liuury oporrmerv house with fumehed 
hot*, omatofale for 1 week and more 

Phone: 6794325. 6793450 

Write: Via dd Vefaro 16. 
00186 Rome. 

MONACO 


ru£ MONTCCARIOjSnLnIluMypdazzc 
deeps 10 Aug 515000. P3}43 85 38 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


MARBEtiA: BEAUTIFUL VOLA cn 
golf area, targe grsden with sw«n- 
rana pool. 3 double bedrooms. 1 
vnjfa. 3 baths. I shower, kvmg room, 
dnng room, elegantly furnished, 
modern kitchen, large troped patio 
To let July. August, 5ej*etnfaer inn 
nun 2 months. Bax 833, Herdd Tn- 
bune. 92521 Neirily Cede*. France. 

MAJORCA. POUENSA. Lu.unous vtt- 
la in Ms. Seeps 8. Large pool. 12 
m mites beaches. Co«* 6 mod. Unex- 


EMPLOYMENT 

GKNKR.AI. POSITIONS 
WAIIABl >' 


UADMG AMERICAN BROKER HUM 
is looking for a 
SALES ASSISTANT 

for two RKMutiond aCKOurtt executives. 
Requved are excettert icnoxriedge m 
German md English 0*1 good office 
sk*8s Please send your opdcation hi 


ctodng CV and 
Seeurrt.es |Gerrr 
24. 4000 Duett 


ur appl canon m 
to Bathe 
Inc.. Kaernens*. 
f. W. Germany 


rated, fdly serviced, secretarial/ ide« 
faoknes. U5G to E500 per week. 3 
months ta 2 years Mount Curran 
Management Ltd. London 01-491 
7626. Tele.. 299185. 


PARK AREA FURNISHED 


Sb^l^llpS; Td: 21 1 -3095-0 (Mr Wonted 

09905 [Surrey) 7169. 


| W905 [Surrey) 7169. 

! , pl :^ r HORSE MANAGH/ caret akk- 

TTJRKF * /Traner Requved for Wash. DC 

VILLAGE FEAR iSTAMBUL Panorarr- mt^ have ctperyCT mrf 

c view Bouthora, 2 rooms, comforts. phaies o f thoroughbred famt Man- 
- • “to My.Aufl&SeptPrvo ogratwR « cAa febng core of Hab- 
46 mornings ‘ond. Loyohy & pleasant dopas,- 

1 non of utmost mportarve. prefer 

PIC RENTALS "ZT* ***,.**. R 

. good poy premded. Send CV reter- 
3 OLYMPICS - 3nd, En- ences & photo to JcnLx Muwift- 
in moraon area (Honaxir efvan. 21 C6 Ctwtertcut Ave North 

ent b Cofceum, 6 bed- West. 20006 Washington p C 

ogents. TeJeshone: (213) eecUSH LANGUAGE LIBRARIAN 

required Must be wftng la work 

i*LOYMENT evenngs & hokdays. bepsnertee in 

— media documentation o plus. AAnt 
cwrexmwE newme«> have vcAd work papers or EC nafton- 

DCEamVE POSITIONS ol Send resume to Box 846, Herald 
TMUMSSmvwMi TtRnme. 92521 NeuJy Cedes. France 


CAW4ES-. Woserf ont 
private beaches. Td- 


(W. luwy pdace 
Td- (93] 43 85 38 


HOI J AND 


DUTCH HOUSING CENTRE B.V. 
Deluxe rentals. Vrienusslr. 174. 
Amsterdam. 020721 234 or 723272. 


PETHt BRUM MANELAARDU 
Inrt Housing Sarvica-Rentats 
Amstardam. let 020-768022. 


COSTA DB. SOL 35 miles eost Mdaga 

Airport. One to Four bedroom apart- i-i-ai v 

mervs. houses 535.000 to 5100JXW. 

WdVung ddance goH. renna. beodr, FLORENCE LUXURY VILLA. Panoram 


rr ... riunvsnui* Binnm. raum- 

74 CHAMPS-SYSflES 8th « View Bosphara. 2 rooms, comfom. 

liCLABBCL TR: 35 9 67 97 . OLYMPIC RENTALS 

COUR8EVOE 2 bKbooat flat. LOS ANG&8 OLYMPICS - 3nd, En- 
w?*?*' 5 gWt Tudor in moraon area (Hancodt 

!Q - Sept 6th. F3300. Teh 333 65 52 Port) odtacent to Cafcenm. 6 bed- 
SHOR7 TERM in Latin Quarter. Tt^wie: (213) 

No agents. Tct 329 38 83. 09*507. 

LARGE APARTMENT Id sham. 8th or EMPLOYMENT 
ronAaemcm. 387 5«20 or 261 9488. 

JULY l AUGUST. F5900 o month FOR MORE EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


EMPLOYMENT 


shopping. Retirement, income tmd 
commercial locations Write Virgma. 
Apr© 34. Ner|a (Mdagoj Spaa Tet 
34-52-520-77Z 

SWITZERLAND 


ic wew. pool 055400456. 


included Tefc 360 56 1 1 


CHAMPS-H.YSEES: rtah doss stocko. i 
sun. view, TV. Tet 56793 32 i 


LOOK UNDER 

‘*1N1BtNAT10NAL POSITIONS' 
PAGE 3 


ATOHION FORBGNBtS 

On May 20th it wil be deeded by I 
referendum whether or no* foresters 


may conhnue to purchase apartments 
and chalets in Switzerland H is very 
Sidy that after that date they will 
no longer be uvairdde fur furaign- 
ers, escep for the farmed (yoteds pre- 
vtoisly authorized. Wu stil have a num- 
ber of apartments and dtdets on Lake 
Geneva and n the mounrepns ax triable I 
for foreigner^ Prion from 
SFT 23,000. Liber ol mortgages at 
interest. Make your deposit 
now: refund guarant e e d if purchase 
o not completed. 

Contact: GLOBE PLAN S.A. 

Av Mon Repas 24. 1005 Lausanre, 
Swizerkmd Td: pil 22 35 12 
Tele.: 25 185 MEUS OL 


SUNNY SWTZBftAND 

LAKE LUGANO 

Lakeside apartments in a beautiful park 
with swimming poof, awn kmong 


International Business Message Center 

A TTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish jour business message in the 
international Herald Tribune , where more than a third of a million 
readers worldwide , most of whom are in business and intfiutiT, will 
read it. Just telex us (Paris 613595) before JO a.m ^ ensuring that we 
can telex won back, and your message will appear within 48 boors. 
The rate is U.S. 89.10 or local equivalent per tine. Yon most include 
complete and verifiable billing address. 


NIGHT COPY mSON required. Must 
be avrriable far ivght L hoWay 
haws. Only (hose with vc6d wort 
roar* or EC notwnals need apply. 
Send return* to Bo» 047, Heron Tn. 
bwie, 92521 NemCv Cedes, Frtsw 


GENERAL 

POSITIONS WANTED 

CANADIAN COUEGE STUDB4T. 21 
*ds work mpanencp m any aspect 
0» the French business /finanad cam- 
nsjrwy (pr^erdsly Pens), languages: 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


ITS TRUE 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 


MONEY MAKES MONEY SSSSACS& 
Dunn & Hargitt 
Experts in International 

Portfolio Management Wk * Gb ^i^^ 747B08 - 


i togas. First quality equpmem ike fire- ha** attractive i nvestment oppomirv uubq-j-- i— , 


etc races tram >r4M.wu up to . 

5R. 173^00. Mortgages up to 63% at * f 5 years Q« 'fO **** * 
low uttered raiesSes permns to • tong-term trade recor d 
bragners are awslable. for further • WJecevM cantf»4»r -tested tratkng 

- detcris please contort. systems 

EMERALD HOME UD. • monthly pertormanas statements 


Vo G Cotton 3 
CK6900 Lugonc-Paradso 
Tet Swilierland Of-542913 
Teta. 73612 HOME CH. 


JNlO'o - Village V*oe ads. Ze». Contact. Arthur Rubn. ~ 600, 610 I7fh — j—, — 

Ave, SW. Cahary. Alberta Y2S 084 ar MOW ra BJX -G6^FVAj Fu ngm ^s. Dunn A Hargitt 

MOVING are you looking for the very best? For | — lTT 

BCPERT INTERNATIONAL MOVING CR£AT .?? r T AIN 

Where expenence cwnls. Free ah- LONDON VERY F8GH CLASS modern 
mates. Salwdays a pleasure. Leconue btoek studki, 82 year lease, 5t John* 

Int. Pans. |01) 374 ll 7Q Wood. Tel: 722 20 65. 

ALMA - TRANSIT Fteg. St Hanore- 

PARIS. Tel ; 2669075. Sh and at ERI^ICH PROVINCES USA RESIDENTIAL 

mawnq • Baggage to a! cowttnes. - ■ ■ _ ■ - 

INViSTMBVT ADVISORS 


sydetra 

• monthly periormanoa statements 

• efi otsets deposited wsth rm^w inter- 
nahonri investment banks 

WRITE TODAY AND INCLUDE 
YOUR TELEPHONE NUMBER! 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 

BANX NOTTS- Bari promsary nates 
avaloble. Long term motu nM e s . Top 
100 bonks 5% to 10* up to 100 Mfen. 
24 how- commit m ents. We have fidi* 
oarybwk. To dose col 81^955-6500 
or 813-924^697 USPu 

DIAMONDS | 
DIAMONDS 

Your best buy. 

Fine daroonds tn any price range 
e* lowest wholesaJe pnaes 
dred from Antwerp 
tweer of the d omu nd wwld. 

Full guorwitee. 

For free price fast write 
Jood il ns Goldenririn 


wa narrv Unel. t'enon de la 
Mota 9-58. Granada. Span 

JBJNE RLLE, educatnce rfenfom. 
cherche enaiioi tourutipoe. France. 
Tel: 16143) 3 *4 86. 


PARIS LADY, WTL EDUCATION, 
traveUing master*. U- 236 29 86. 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

INSTRUCTOR (PART TIME) of oc 
courting & fmonce for American buti- 
ness pro g ram in Pans. M8A. CPA or i 
PH.D prefer e d . but other oedenttd 


tfamn A Hargitt 
Researth SA 

Dept. A0416, 

Ave Uoyd George 6. Box 5 
1050 Brussels Belgum, 

Td: a 6*6 32l0 
Telex. 64979 DUNN4 
Besti eJ ed m BeFjum. 


t LiX* *3* d the demand £t>ld 

rmyfrvtg from lawn wrtti rprriiTy Full ^ ait _ 

3SS 

day credt (L/Q. Please^tort- X- 4Q °a«tai Gaiaerra «m 

Land Intemrfvonol Inc, aftn. Mr Sle- &^SwdT?28 

phen Kao. tt 19934 K-Lond. Td: P^Lmnstrexil 67 R-Ttllfl ffn ti i re rn 

ATLANTIC CITY AHA. Participation Heart of Antwerp Diamond industry 

mcon dpmir nn n coriv ersion protect of- — — ' — 

fe»«J thrqu^i famed portnerthtp u> 


fered through famed portrenfitp m- 
K’ests Min mum amount US$30 DOC. 


» 1 52 ernes North Amenca tw- seo. 
CoM Owlrf 281 1881 Pans. Corstoo. 
BAGGAGE SW Ah Trddn dp ramQv- 1 
di TRANSCAR. Poro. [1 1 500 03 04. 


known London designer. Independent 
old house opposite Goth enpetEode 3 
double beds. 2 baths. F83MX». De- 
nib photos Hogemon n (53) 59 0291 


big dm mg/’ kving rooms. View of N, 
E . & W. High floor with 2 b ol co m es. 
24 hr. doorman $420,000. Fernet 
212-427-9700. eves 2124176.2016 


| REGISTERED REPRESENTATIVES. I 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PENSION FUNDS 
PRIVATE INVESTORS 


DIAMONDS & JEWELRY 
Export Prices Tax Free 

Opw Mon. thru Sett, inducted. 

BUSINESS SERVICES S1DIAM iwwiSS 

Biussete 1509 Centre Id asmer 

15!h floor. 02/218 28 ST 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE Cutmg Factory. 

umjmith) INC OFFICE SERVICES 

UJJk. 

A SSS;Sitt5a5- Tour Office in Germany 

». ^ • Cmpete office »tvtc» 0 two 


mt^nduo^ for- 


mtara of 5QH. of total irvestmed m Cwwerton-Trade ShiwyPiess Ptfltes 
uj^gnedhw "5y-orx. meofcbo- Speoal Events! moge NWevPITj 
,Sood HoststtosJeaev€ntertoiners 


ration with a prominent fmeidai 


prestige Oddr«seL 
> Futty eqtrased offices ! 
term or the long term. 


offices for the short 


= Minimum individual net production re-| 
Squired: US$ 250,000 per year. Better^ 
= conditions available, compared to other = 


COTE D'AZUR 

ST PAUL PR V«CE 


ed quartecly and a exported to QMuv 

«• gftortM. Reviewed fay at 
l e t e frto iil o iwd uttuun l n g firm aid 
designed far foreign and U.S. mves- 

hn. Matend avaloble m En^sh, 


I lu W ro« >, ^4 l ^^ 3 bari. Frer^i. Gama, Atob, Contort 
= rooms, swumnng pool. Avnkdtle Glebe Plan SJV. 


= brokerage firms. Each application will be = < ^ U5T - JQtw TAYl0R S A 
§ handled confidenfially and with specials 

= care. = 

| Please contact: Brussels - (32) (2J 343 00 03^ 

— S L..- . r . nnmn 


Ave Man flejns 24 
1005 Lausanne, Swrtzetktad 
Tefe (21] 22 35 12 TL.: 25165 MH£Oi 


TAX SERVICES 

AMBUCAN TAX RETURNS/ ADVICE 
Lawyer of wide experience. Admitted 
U5 tax co urt. Tel - torn 475-9060 a 
939A Th: 622297. Contact telephones 
Mia 1 877-804. Aihew 779-6232 


• h e enwtweoRy traned office and 
professoral sttff of your cfapajaL 

• Can be tegrty used « your corpo- 
rate drarale for Getmany/Bircpe. 

• Your tumess operation am Sort 
iramedaMfy. 

Uerco Bu si n ess Services GafeH 
larco-Haui am HatzhcnEerfnrk 
-hrttoWBlra5se 22 
6000 Fradcfurr cm Main I 


constoered. Must rave previous . 
torching experienas. Bax 834, Herald 
Infauna, 92S21 htomtfy Cede,. Fraioi | 

E5L TEACHERS WANTHJ. Native 
sperriers only. Experienced, prefero- 
bfy m Arab countries. Send resume »: 
Ptndata, FRDl tat. 2472 Cedt» 
Wood Caun. Martetta. Ceoroio. 
30067 USA. 

SMALL PARIS LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
is loofang far a diector. Please send 
CV end photo to Box 752, Herald 
Triune. 7252! Neuily Cedex, Franc* 

DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
AU PAIR FOR fCWBORNCMU) only 

sought by voung professoral couple. 
Siburban New York Gty location 
Own loom S week ends free. Driven 
fcsx* preferred July i August start 
mg date. Send photo, solcry reqwre- 
ments & qwrihcations to N. Seare, 
89 Lake Ave. Greeowidi, CT RB30 
USA. 

WANTHJ: 2 MOTHBS HHJ«S for 
fomSes m Bovider, Cotarada Espen- 
«fl«d with diktat, Erigksh speofang, 
nooemoker. has ctaen Decree pn- 
vale room provided. Send photo, tel 
number & references: P.O, Box 1766i 
Sorider, CO 80306 USA 

LIVE IN TOP GUAUHED Endeh 
toestfanq rnupie fa Mew Jersey rom- 
ity. Cook, burter-hondyntaa Drivers 
keeroe and recent inference requned 
Good salary mi beneRfi. Sax 836, 
Herald Tnbune. 92521 NeriRy Cedex, 
Fronce 

UVWN HEP hteJH). Morboro. 

N J. area Ligfe housskeepiv], drid 
are. Send refa e nces ora photo- 
graph to Sharon Abrams. 5 Loren* 
Way. MargonriOe, NJ 07751 USA 


Tet. 0611-59006 
Trimu <145 ST 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Phone FOlT 972-1229 

AU PA1R-NANNY-B4GUSH speak- 
Ida riun-Hnoker, doctor's tarrriy, PhJ- 
udelpnto. Privcte quarters, salary. 
Photo hfrtory, phone, references to-. 
Bok 35. Mafle 6en, PA 19002 USA 


FORMS BANKER with prnrigknr, «J- 


HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiS 


ixiwjry Sleeps 6. June -Se; 
Julv.-Aug^ F13.CW Parq j 


'Sept no.ooo 

-rtfesi 70. 


Contact- The%*he^. GtmhSrS. US TAX ASSOOATS, 7ih yea US 

6000 Frreikfiai. W. Gennmy. _ return by profeswncfc 1^5^123 ^ ****&* Vl5 Tlx- 13ITI ^ 

Impnme par Offprint. me de I'Evansafe. 75018 Paris. 


attelphta. Pnvcfe quarters, salary. 
Photo hfrtory, phone, refererees to. 
Be* 35. Mopfe Oci. PA 19002 USA 

GNGUSH MOTHS TONGUE teadters 
Experience, work papers. Send CV 4 
gjKta. Box 841. Herdd Tribune. 
92521 NetirOy Ccdf« France 


EMPLOYMENT 

DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 

EXPERIENCE MASRfiB) COUPIE 
seeks domestic position m USA ar 
Europe wiih adult frtrriy. AU facets of 
hrst doss home management mdtid- 
mg hnest coakmg "and seaensictt 
suls. Very ickable end responsible. 
25 yea is exaAei* references, fines 
homes and luxury yachts. FuH US 
sanrs. Free to travel Td- Room 27. 

0482 42343 5 pm UK tune. 

MATURE YOUNG French wamra 
seeks on pair rob hi American f amity 
stoning October (drideare + kght 
houjefeeping, 4 hows per doj6. Rons 
7/2 7149 or write Bax 845, Herald 


Tribune. 92S21 Neuily Cedax. France 
RESPONSfflIE YOUNG French wom- 
en seeks nu peri position m serious 
Amencwi fmly starting next Seat, 
far 1 year. Pons » )808 f> 46 or wSe 
Box 827. Herald Tribune, 92521 Neiri- 
h Cedcx, France 

BABYSITTING LONG ISLAND NY 
Freeh couple 35. best refere n ces, gve 
5 evenngs pa week ogomst guest- j 
room From Oct 84. Tet (93) 39 1 2 94 | 
Cannes 

HtWCHMAN. 6a vistting USA 
gSsh. seeks 2 month stnoff |ofa h US. 
Kcence. cook, handman, knowledge 
of cotretuter. Bat 848, Htfald Tribune, 
92521 Netrily Cedwr, Fronce 
SHE - SM M5IRUCTOR, he - super 
cook, w manage private chalet far 
•writer '85. Contact Mi. Mdean. 62 
Bob le Sire. 68370 Obey. France. 


AUTO RENTALS 

AUSTRIA l EAST EUROPE US$15 00 
per day Autohrtoa. Franienbnrtcfc- 
eretr. 3. A- 1020 Vienna. Tet 241694. 

AUTO SHIPPING 


HOW TO IMPORT A EUROPEAN 
CAR MTO THE UJJL. 

Tin derated daewnent. mihaly written 
far Amet sat ca- deriers, expkans step- 
ity-step what one must do to bring a 
oar into the US. h wdudn DOT ! 0*A 
converaon adekesses. custom detxonce 
& shipping procedures as weU as legal 
fcpL You can save up to US$13,000 
when buyng a Mercedes or BMW in 
Ewrae & importing il to the Stales. To 
receive this manud, lend USS18JD 
{add US$1 JO for postage), ar eqiava- 
lent currency hk 

P. Schrmdt, Portfach 3131 
7000 Stuttgart 1, West Germany 


AUTOS TAX FREE 

TRANSCO 

TAX fm CARS 

We keep a comtont slock of one ihc- 
one hundred brand -new airs, 
competitively paced 
Send for bee catalogue & stetLKL 
Tiaraco SA. 95 Ffacmfckwi. ' 

2030 Antwerp. Befa»« e 
Td: 03/542 62 « jlfifatei}. • 

Ih. 35207 TRAfea - 

TAX HIS GARS *7’ 

P.C.T. intbdiiaS$& uc fe . ‘‘ ; v V3 

Largest Sbowroeni A htvwtonr J.':.'. - r -.-v»aS 

Free ptdt-up at the raporVhsrri R.*'.T T-- ■' -,'JW 

From stock Mercedes. Fertim, BMW en. yr* : 


SHIPPING CARS WOHDWIK 

call MATINA at 


From stod Mercedes, Fertort. BMW en. ■ 
AH mokes, AH types 
b**rfaan I, 2000 Antwerp. (Wwim 1 
Tef. 03' 231 59 00 ’PO faw) 

TeW: 35546 WORT B 


ANTWBB* 

MADRID 

PARIS 

ROTTERDAM 


3) 234 36 68 
11 456 53 64 
li 238 80 88 
10) 11 14 20 


SHIP YOUR CAR TO 8 FROM USA 
VIA ANIWBB* AP© SAVL Free ho- 
ld. Realtor tarings. Airport ddbccy. 
AMKCa Krfabestaw 2. Antwerp, 
Mgjto itet 71469. TeL 231 42 39 

FRANKRJRT/MAB4-W. Germany. H 
bermera GmbH. Tet 0611-M&71. 
over Europe “ror rcutops. 


YOUNG FRS4CH GOL 22, seeks an 
par position with family in USA or 
Menco. Noc$a Bob. 14 AMe das 
Vignes. 7B190 RombouiBet. Frtnce. 


94GUSH NAMOB & Afathore' Helps 
free now. Ncrft Agency, 53 Church 
Rood. Hove. UK. t3T(0273) 29044/5 

AUTOMOBILES 


Would you l&e to buy 

a new MERCEDES BRIZ 

or ray «her European CcrT 
HOUMQC 

fXDBox 103. 2680 AC Monster HoUond 
TeL HoFrad 174947578 The 33184 

GSfMAN CARS, new/used, export. 
Wrteyour wish to Jchnlrt. Muenlen- 
weg 23, 3008 Garitsra 8 W Genruxry 


TRANSCAR 20 rue Le Sumr, 75116 
Pam. Td: 500 03 04. hSce: 8^9533. 
Antwerp: 233 99 85. Cannes 39 43 44 
WORLDimSE Car shmtg & remov- 
ds AIK, W. AiteraTl 2000 Art- 
werp. Bd^um. 03/231 1«3T*31S5 

AUTOS TAX FREE 

ROM STOCK 

Mercedes 500 SL/Sa/SEC. new 

76 Mercedes 280 S. A.'C, 82,000 km 
rmd many others ai: 

CxHoc. Ferrari, toguor. Range Rover. 
Land Rover, Porsche. Mercedes and 
othe leading makes. 

Srate day regstraiion possUe. 

KZKOVIT5 

Onridenstrane 36 CH-8027 Zurch 
TeL 01/202 76 10. Tata*. B3591&. 


MBtCHieS *84 M0D8 
500 SI • 

500 sa 

500 SEC • „ 

Fitly boded, leather imdae, rafaren 
cutors. Please contact far MOW moon 
G Financing Corpora&w 
Munch West Gerowa 
WrJBUl) 26622 
Thu 527697 CJHN D 


HOW TD GET A BRAIRD NEW 
G81MAN CAR IN SHORTE5T TWE 
Contact our office « Murudu Fete 
Uebscbar-Tcet-frM cars. Ih 
5214751. TeL 8?-B5992B5/flS’DfflI 
We sett new MERCEDES. BMW 
Porsche, Ferrari and other Itodto 
makes. 
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Plcwe Your Classified Ad Quickly and Easily 

ki tbo • 

WTONATIONAL HERALD HUBUNE 

Crwtfls Canto: American Express, Deter s Oub, Eurocard, Master Card, Access aid Visa. 


HEADOITfCE 

PARIS: For France and aB coun- 
tries not feed below: 181 Ave. 
Charles -de-Gaulle, 92521 
Nmiflty Cede*. TeL: 747-46- 
OO.T«k» 613595. 

EUROPE 

AUSTRIA A GERMANY: Far 
subscriptions contact the 
Peri* office, (far adverting 

qjfttgcT : Susarae Keller or Sfa- 
nd Konrad. J.KT, Friectrf- 
11 D 6000 Frankfurt. 

ISbOT* 7 55 - T * te 

BaGIUM* LUXEMBOURG: Ar- 
thur Nam, 6 Rue Lows Hy- 
•"* “Wi J060 Brussels. Tel.: 
343.lS.99.Tdtt: 23922 AMX. 

GRHCE 1 CYPRUS: J XL Rants, 
wo, Pmdorou 26, Athens. TeL 
^183^3402421. Telex. 
218344 85 GS. 

BRAH: Dtanl Bridt, 92 Usufadn 
Sireef, P.O. Box 11297. Tef 
Aw TeL 45 55 59/45 9l 37. 
Tbt 341 1 IS BXTV R. EXT 6376. 
ITALY 

TOME: Antonio Sambrorta. 55 
Via ddfa Merced*, 00)s7 
Rome. T d.; 67 9-3A#. Tde« 
620500 PfCSRI. 

MOAN: Ln Roneati. 20090 Se- 
wota S. hefa*. Torre 5. TeL: 
7531 445-Tetatt 3U0VJ. 
WTHOLANDS: Arnold Teesm. 

sflaaiasstw 

020-26 36 15. iSlSa 

PORTUGAL Bn Amber. 32 Ruo 
das Janekt Vades. bsbra 
TeL 67Z793 & 66254a, 


SCANDINAVIA 
BBWA^AogePetenen.kv 
tor-Ad, KC Andersens Btvd. 

g-jlta) bSSwSJ j^Sn’ 

SpSl Alfrado Untlauff Jar- 
rroereo, ifaene Mart 1,60, ffa- 
droTaxmra 8. Madrid 2Q.VeL- 

iRAS T"*-** 

SWITZERLAND: Guy Van 
Thuyrj and Mar^hdJ Wdtw, 
. ISChenm DavaL 

KINGDOM: fat a*. 
Mipban* cortod ihe Paris of. 


*UDPUEA5T 

BAWW: Bcrbcra Avb. TeL 

XTpDW: Or Onter AMioBon, 
Jencho Pubfahtog and Athw- 


wm EAST 

HC3NG KONGc C Cheney 4 Afr 
woota Ltd, 506 Cor Po Cony- 
jraracJ Building, 1&-20 Lynd- 
JJws* Tenon. Cetbal, HoflQ 
TeL-. 5.420906. Tete» 

WANi Tadnhi Mori. Mmfa 

KOREA: Kwang Hyun. Kirn. Ur 
JJgwl PubfcStani Araray UL 

*28504 UNffUB. 

PWIPPMES, Purer Capote*. 
Meda Hepreseifa»ww Inc.. C> 
^1*°" ^seodc Rom 
Wafcm. TeL 817.07.49. Hu 
66112 (MRI PN). 

SWGAPORE. MALAYSIA, Stefr 

teJS-?Ki EYTANASS0 ' 


TAIWAN: Y« 


>K. 


21207 JORHTll 

KUWAIT: John Mundy. Tel.: 
Tbte 46858 AMCO KT. 
QATAR: Adel Strion, Dana Pi* 
^ Doha. Tel M 6535. 

Tit: 4984 DANA. 

S AUDI A RAMA, Redid Master. 

awsjw^ 

D»»n«.^L 8343466. Tbu 
601 504 SJTRES. 

UjA^! RoMndra Rpo, Pan Gulf 
OuhoiL TeL 224161. 
The: 45B84 PANCO EM. 


WARANp- Sow# Cora, The O- 
(Thotere^. 


Witemoticnal Hot- 
oWTabune. iMMafsoa Jwe, 
ft* Yyi 10022. Tel., 3M 
752 3890. Teinu 427 175. 


t * *. 





